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DALZIEL BROTHERS, CAMDEN PRESS. 


PREFACE. 


The * Emerald Wreath ” presented to the reader will, it is 
pleasantly expected, be a welcome visitor at many a winter 
fireside, and the genial companion of many a summer day. 
Though cast in the Annual style of the period when Lady 
Blessington played the sentimental mimic to Thomas Moore, 
and the largest humourist of our generation celebrated the 
triumphs of aristocratic literature in. his history of the ** Gim- 
crack," the writer of those stories and ballads fondly trusts 
that they may establish a solid advance on the old type, and 
be recognised as the initial promise of greater achievements. 
Unambitious, unpretending, with all that Art could do to give 
point and colour to his labours, he cheerfully commits the 
* Emerald Wreath ” to that unerring crucible of criticism— 
the judgment and approval of the public. 
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SYBIL GRAY’S SECRET. 


CHAPTER I. 


SHADOWS FROM THE FIRE-LIGHT. 


Ww FAMILY group sat round the hearth in the 
3N| old manor-house of Chatsworth. It was the 
dead winter season, when the Year, loaded 
K with snow, and jewelled with the fallen foliage 
of the woodlands, turns to say good-bye from 
the sleety outskirts of December. For days 
the rivers and lakelets had been frozen. The 
; bare branches of the elms stood out, frosted 
aid stiff and skeleton-like, against a melancholy, drowsy sky, 
that seemed longing, whilst light lasted, for sundown and 
sleep. Fogs came rolling up from the marshlands, and spread 
their misty pavilions in Chatsworth Park. The rookery was 
silent; even the pigeons had learned to stand upon one leg 
in their cotes, and looked down wistfully on the ripe grain 
scattered in the farmyard. The year was dying out in a 
long dream, filled with confused images of bleached moor- 
lands, forlorn fields, and perishing birds. 
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2 SYBIL GRAY’S SECRET. 


The only hght in the narrow but lofty hall in which the 
Chatsworths had assembled, came from the broad fireplace, 
quaintly garlanded with ivy trailers, and boughs of imme- 
morial holly. Christmas had not yet come, but a log blazed 
between the glowing bars. The crooked points of the deer’s 
horns suspended on the wall, were faintly illuminated 
from the fire—tipped with burning rubies as it were, like the 
antlers of the ogre whom benighted men encounter in the 
Black Forest. And ever amid the pauses of the conversation, 
the cuckoo-clock on the landing kept up its rhythmical 
monotone,—tick, tick, tick,—followed by the broken fragment 
of a Danish carol. 

“Pa, may I come and sweep up your room in the 
morning ?” 

It was httle Milly who spoke. She could not have been 
more than six years. Her hair, a rich flaxen colour, was 
held back from her forehead by a semicircular comb, with 
a pendant at each end. As she stood in the fire-light, her 
fresh, old-fashioned face alive with childish speculation, 
Mr. Chatsworth looked at her, and smiled. 

“May Milly come, mamma, and sweep the carpet 
to-morrow ?”’ 

“ Say do, mamma,” Milly cried, taking hold of the lady’s 
dress, and hiding half-coquettishly behind her chair. “‘ Buy- 
a-broom gave me such a nice brush for nothing at all, and my 
doll’s clothes.” 

“ You had no right to give your doll’s clothes for this,” 
Mrs. Chatsworth said, taking the toy-broom from the child, 


SYBIL GRAY’S SECRET. 3 


and passing her fingers through the reeds. “ But if Milly 
will be a good girl, she may come." 

* But I am always good, mamma. Oh, look what's in 
the fire”? the little girl exclaimed, as she dropped on her 
knees, and placing her hands on the rug, peered wistfully 
into the glowing wood. 

Mr. Chatsworth and his wife exchanged significant looks, 
and were silent. Miss Gray seemed more interested, and 
dropping her hand-screen, said: * The fire! I see nothing 
in the fire, Milly." 

* But if you were over here, you would. Oh, look at 
them, Sybil! Oh, goodness, goodness !” 

* Now you shall sweep my room to-morrow, Milly, if 
you tell papa, and mamma, and me what you see in the 
fire." 

Milly sat up, put her finger to her lower lip, and answered 
with a comical shake of her head: ** Ah! if I tell, you'll be 
ashamed." 

“ Then don't tell, Milly," said Miss Gray, with a sus- 
picious quickness. 

* But I will." 

“Then you shan’t come to my room.” 

* I don’t care, I'll go to mamma’s. Oh! look at them in 
the fire. There’s Sybil, with a new sunshade, and a green 
bonnet ; and there’s Redmond with a big black dog shaking 
hands with her. And there’s the church where Sybil says 
they’re to be married.”’ 

Sybil reddened, and bent her brows at Milly. 

* Ah! Dll tell," the child continued. * The church and the 
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4 SYBIL GRAY'S SECRET. 


steeple is going, going, going. Wady-buckety, the church 
is gone! And, oh! Sybil, your head has dropped off, and 
you do look so funny." 

* Where's Redmond now ?" asked Mr. Chatsworth. 

“ I declare he's got four hats, and his legs are turned into 
an umbrella. He's just hke the stick-man in the baker's 
window. And now he's for all the world—oh, goodness '— 
for all the world like a coffin.” 

* You must go to bed, Milly," said Mrs. Chatsworth, who 
rightly guessed that the little lady's interpretations were 
anything but pleasant to Miss Gray. 

“And may I bring my doll and broom up-stairs, 
mamma ?” 

* You may have your doll, but you must leave the broom 
in the hat-rack." 

* But, ’twill be very cold there, all night. My doll is 
sometimes very cold, mamma." 

* Then take both, darling, and good-night !”’ 

Mary, who had entered the room to bring her young 
mistress to bed, took Milly in her arms, and had reached the 
door, when the child said—*'* Pa, bid Mary tell me a story." 

Mr. Chatsworth promised that she should. ‘‘ What would 
Milly like—- Ali Baba, and the Forty Thieves,’ or ‘Jack the — 
Giant Killer ?? ” 

** No, no, pa '? Milly cried; “I do not like * Jack,’ for he 
was à bad boy, and left his mother, and stole the poor hen. 
He was very naughty." 

* Perhaps," interposed Mary, “ Missy would like the 
‘White Cat and the Blue Forest’ ?" 
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Milly was delighted with the suggestion, and promised 
that she would come to sweep Mary’s room, when she should 
wake. The door then closed, and she was heard saying as 
she went up the stairs—‘‘ Mary, is mamma naughty?” (A 
long storm-gust around the house.) ‘ Then what made you 
lock them in? What made you? What made you? 
What ?” until the warring wind drowned her voice. 

Mr. Chatsworth drew nearer the fire, and thrust the 
bright steel into the flickering log. When he had laid the 
poker down, Mrs. Chatsworth took it up and coaxed the 
pieces together. 

** Every woman," said her husband, “ believes that no one 
but herself can stir a fire properly.” 

Miss Gray laughed for a moment, and said: ** Then my 
turn comes next." 

“Tam glad to see you merry, Sybil,” Mrs. Chatsworth 
observed. ‘I thought you were dull and low all the 
evening ?” 

* I confess,” sighed the young girl, “I am not as light- 
hearted as one could wish. Christmas has some painful 
memories for the happiest, Mrs. Chatsworth, and what claim 
have I to be excepted ?” 

For a moment no one spoke. The master of the house 
profited by the silence to seize the poker again, and ad- 
ministered a fresh thrust at the fire. “Was it not last 
Christmas Eve that your mother died, Miss Gray?" he. 
asked. 

Sybil said ‘‘ Yes," and looked hard at the flames, as if 
striving to repress her tears. Spite of her efforts, her lids 
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grew moist, and her voice tremulous, as she said—“ She 
always predicted that she should die before Christmas, and 
her words came to pass strangely enough." 

** You have nothing to ask forgiveness for," Mrs. Chats- 
worth remarked. ‘‘ You were the best and most devoted of 
daughters. How you managed to live without sleep and 
scarcely without help, during her long illness, was a puzzle 
to every one. God will not forget it, my girl." 

* [f Miss Gray will think a nice, frank, handsome fellow 
a recompense for what she has suffered," said Mr. Chats- 
worth, “ we have him here only too willing to reward her." 

Sybil did not redden, neither did her lips quiver. If she 
changed her expression at all, it was for one of pleasant 
incredulity. Mrs. Chatsworth, watching her across her 
woolwork, could detect no alteration in the clear, pensive 
face of the young lady. Sybil was very candid but very 
deep, and seldom trifled with her emotions. 

When Mrs. Chatsworth had looked for the last time, and 
her fingers were as busy as ever, she glanced at her husband 
and observed: “In all honour and conscience, Redmond 
ought to have written enough of his stupid letters by this 
time. Do go down, Charles, and say so." 

* Give him five minutes more," said Mr. Chatsworth, 
looking at his watch. <“ These youngsters," he continued, 
“ never know where to stop when they begin writing and 
inditing, as the song says. "Pon my veracity, Miss Gray, 
Redmond Lynch is a nice fellow, and it would be cruel of 
you to condemn him to sit sighing under a tree, to the tune 
of * Willow, green willow.’ Had I a daughter passing fair— 
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and they say Milly will have a cock-nose, bless it—I wouldn't 
refuse him." 

“ Indeed, the longer you know him, the better you like 
him, Miss Gray," added Mrs. Chatsworth. <‘ He is in every 
way eligible." 

* But what have I to do with this, ma'am ?” exclaimed 
Sybil, with the slightest unction of rising vanity in her voice. 
* Long as we knew each other, no word that could justify 
your opinion has passed between us. We have been good 
friends, old companions—and—and—have never been any- 
thing else." 

** I wouldn't have you to propose to him, Sybil.” 

Sybil smiled vaguely. ** Oh" she said, ** he is beyond 
that. Alice Hayden is to be his wife, if people speak truly." 

* But they never do," interrupted Mr. Chatsworth, “ and 
I wouldn't give a Highlander's knee-buckle for that young 
lady's chance with Redmond. "They have fallen out and 
parted for good.” 

** Indeed !? said Mrs. Chatsworth. 

* Yes," her husband continued, “ Alice is a blue-stocking, 
and Redmond cannot bear an authoress. He thinks that 
women who were born to be book-makers were never born to 
be wives, and by Jove he's half right." 

Miss Gray bit her lip, and made herself busy with the fire. 

“I shouldn't like a woman," the gentleman went on, 
* who would cook your chop in a duodecimo stewpan, and 
serve it up on a titlepage. Ah! books were made for 
women, not women for books. Now, Miss Gray, when 
Christmas is over you must come and live with us, and 
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become Mrs. Chatsworth’s grand vizier. You will teach 
Milly a little piano, now and then,—when you like, Miss 
Gray." 

Sybil paused a little, and said she was so grateful. Milly 
should have the advantage of all she knew, but really she 
preferred her old ways, and ’twould pain her to part with 
them. She loved the old house too, and could not think of 
quitting it. 

* But, my dear," Mrs. Chatsworth remonstrated, “you 
can't help feeling dreary and lonesome at times. Then, you 
will forgive me for thinking, your little funds cannot always 
last. With us you may bank them and increase them." 

Miss Gray was inflexible, but apologetically so. ** You 
know I am not idle," she said, ** I can do something. And 
it is pleasant, Mrs. Chatsworth, to look at a guinea in your 
hand and think how you have earned it." 

* But surely, Sybil, you cannot earn guineas, child?" 
observed the elder lady, with some astonishment. ‘‘ Guineas 
are hard to get, and easy to spend. You do not coin, I 
hope.” 

Mr. Chatsworth laughed at his wife’s humour, and was 
preparing for a mild sally of his own when the door opened 
and a gentleman entered the apartment. He was sparely 
but shapely built. His head was massive and finely formed. 
Intelligent grey eyes gave fire and vigour to a countenance in 
which humour and gravity battled for the mastery. Mrs. 
Chatsworth dropped her work, and turned in her chair. 

* Really, Redmond,” she said, “I wish I were a pagan, 
for then I need never forgive you." 


CHAPTER II. 
IN THE WOODLANDS. 


~ NARROW terrace of deep-brown granite, 
Ñ flanked at either end by flights of stairs de- 
scending to an irregular lawn; yellow laurels 
4 shining dimly enough through an unsymmetrical 
balustrade; a porch of rustic work open to sun 
and wind; five windows striving to preserve 
their identity amid the luxuriant ivy that 

SS muflled the gable, and hugged its tendrils to 
their sashes, made up at one glance the rear of Chats- 
worth Manor. 

The wintry sun of December shone on the glass and leaves, 
and hurled transparent shadows along the moist platform of 
the terrace. No bird made the dismally bright day happy 
with his song. The breeze, as it rose and fell with a sob 
among the neighbouring woodlands, shook the icicles from 
. the trees and the rotting leaves on the frosty sward. The 
robin sat cheerless on a long arm of withered laburnum, and 
with his mute presence increased the desolation of the scene 
and season. 

Suddenly gay voices came from the porch, and Mr. Chats- 
worth, rubbing his hands and looking as rosy as his favourite 
pippins, appeared at the doorway. Gallantly offering his 
arms to two young ladies by whom he was accompanied, all 
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three passed along by the faded laurels, and slowly descended 
to the lawn. There he allowed his burthens to trust to 
themselves, assuring them with good-natured frankness that 
he was too old to support fresh responsibilities. A clear 
peal of laughter accepted the apology. 

* Ah !? he cried, as he took off his hat, and looked at the 
gloomy sky, “this is no day for people to sit at blazing 
hearths. "This weather is the best gardener of a lady's roses. 
Eh, Miss Hayden ?" 

** Miss Briscoe,” replied that young lady, “is your best 
authority, Mr. Chatsworth. She cultivates prize dahlias and 
takes in the Weekly Pomologist." 

“Indeed, Alice, you might be less sharp, and leave my 
dahlias to me," cried Miss Briscoe, somewhat vehemently. 

** Shall I set up the ring, and appoint a referee?” asked 
the old gentleman with a malicious smile. “ A ladies’ battle 
in real life would be a positive luxury to an old boy like me.”’ 

.* Maggy won't fight at a disadvantage," exclaimed Alice ; 
* she pared her nails this morning, and those, as you know 
sir, are our only little weapons." 

“I wish I could say so,” rejoined Mr. Chatsworth, with a 
look of grim humour. ‘“ Don’t do injustice to your tongues, 
girls ; they are the sinews of war.” 

He turned towards the terrace, and the ladies were left to 
themselves. 

“Did I hurt it?" said Alice, tapping Maggie under the 
chin, and looking very downcast and penitent. 

* You spare no one," was the reply; * you take special 
care never to spare me." 
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** Well, say you forgive me. What is your answer ?" 

** [ shall turn it in my head." 

* Where you will have abundant room to do so," said 
Alice, and proud of the retort, she walked saucily away. 

In less than a minute she returned, and whispered some- 
thing in her companion's ear. Both turned their faces to 
the house, and the eyes of Alice dilated as she gazed. 

* Redmond Lynch," she said, * and Sybil Gray! Ithought 
we were to have all young ladies at this little romp." 

* Surely Sybil is a young lady !? remarked Miss Briscoe. 

“You have a capital memory, Maggie, but I could not 
believe it extended so far back. Reddy looks this way now." 

* And now he looks another way, Alice." 

* Probably he misses you, my pet. What bad taste of a 
gentleman who has nicknamed me ‘blue-stocking " But that 
Sybil Gray ! I wonder how she manages to dress on nothing 
besides her expenses. That moire-antique, you sce, is only 
imitation." 

** [f it were mine,” said Maggie, “ I shouldn't despise it.” 

* And who suspects that you would, my darling? I 
declare there's that rickety old monkey, Nealon, coming 
down the steps. Isn't this provoking ?” 

“I always thought, Alice, that you rather liked Mr. 
Nealon. He is old, I know; but these are critical times for 
husbands." 

Alice turned her head quickly, rather roused by Maggie's in- 
sinuation. ‘ My love," she said, ‘ pray don’t detail your own 
experience. Though, after all, the reflection comes well from a 
young lady who never had but one suitor, and he was a 5 
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“A what?” 

‘Will you have it? A pawnbroker.” 

* He was not.” 

* He was." 

** He wasn't." 

* He was." 

“ Listen to me, Alice Hayden," said Maggie, suddenly 
recovering her composure. “I can forgive all the bitter 
things you say ; for I know that there is enough before us to 
give you a sad heart and a sore temper. Do you see that 
quiet girl, Sybil Gray ?” 

‘Well, and well ?”’ 

* She will be Redmond’s wife as surely as you shall not. 
Laugh at her, scorn her, as it suits you. He sees in her that 
to which your passionate jealousy blinds you. Good morning, 
Mrs. Lynch ;" and as Maggie finished, she made a bow all but 
imperceptible to the distant terrace near which Sybil stood. 

Meanwhile the party had left the quaint balustrade 
behind them, and were sauntering leisurely across the lawn. 
Mr.Chatsworth and Mr. Nealon joined Maggie and Alice, who 
walked a little in advance of Redmond, Sybil, and Mr. 
Chatsworth. That good old lady was as kindly garrulous as 
ever. Story, and anecdote, and jest were related by her with 
a freshness that age had not diminished. A good narrative, 
like good wine, grows richer with increase of years, and is 
not disfigured by the dust and cobweb of its cellarage. Red- 
mond was painfully abstracted by his own thoughts from the 
scene and circumstances around him. Frequently he stum- 
bled, each time provoking from the old lady an observation 
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to the effect that the place was not as smooth as it should be, 
and that Charles could never be got to do anything. Not 
seldom the young man laughed at the wrong points of the 
story, and was rebuked by the narrator, who insisted that he 
had lost the fun of the whole thing, and should listen to it 
over again. 

Sybil, though she did not betray her inattention so point- 
edly, was scarcely more fortunate than Redmond. In her 
ears the tide of talk sounded like the meaningless babble of 
a brook. It was impossible to prevent her thoughts from 
recurring to the conversation of the previous evening: and 
then they set to work to elucidate its puzzles, and build some 
half-satisfying conclusion that might lull them to rest. Had 
Redmond really opened his heart by deputy, and instructed 
her friends to speak so plainly and unreservedly? Was their 
communication, after all, but the expression of a random 
guess that he loved her, and the kind fear that nothing but 
mutual ignorance stood between her and happiness? To her 
own heart she put a question which a woman never asks in 
vain; and blessed was the response. She looked at him as 
he walked by her side, clothed in the masculine grace and 
pure fervour of a scarcely developed manhood, and love made 
the vision unearthly. "Through all time, whether for good or 
ill—whether cherished or despised, he and he alone was des- 
tined to be her hero, her idol—the man at whose feet she 
could sit and worship. 

And then the dazzling dream dissolved at the shivering 
touch of a thought which, however beaten down and bruised, 
sprang up anew, and claimed the ear of her conscience. Its 
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melancholy brooded above her the entire day, and interposed 
a darkened glass between her soul and the future she longed 
to anticipate. For she was cursed with that which Redmond 
could not endure. Patiently and carefully she hid her 
precious transgression away. Striving to banish all thought 
of it when he was at her side; shivering whenever a stray 
kind glance of his eyes made her believe, if only for a 
moment, that he could think well and fondly of her, Sybil’s 
heart, in its antagonistic moods, was an image of the night 
cloud. Its darkness was to the world; its brightness and 
purity laid bare to the inner heavens in whose light it 
floated. 

And still good Mrs. Chatsworth talked courageously and 
long. Every spot they passed was pregnant for her with 
quaint or tender recollections. She remembered when the 
woods were twice as thick. She could name the precise day 
upon which the magpies were first seen in the manor grounds, 
a circumstance which she connected, oddly enough, with the 
disappearance of a silver pencil-case and a gilt bouquet-holder. 
“Those magpies," she said, “if you look at them, actually 
wear the livery of a highwayman; they are the Bedouins of 
the woods." 

* They are clever rogues,” said Redmond, “ very clever." 

“I am glad, Redmond," Mrs. Chatsworth replied, “to 
hear you say something ; for though you and Miss Gray are 
so delightfully stupid this morning as to make a very atten- 
tive audience, I am nearly tired of speaking, and would not 
refuse a little help." 

Sybil declared that she could not think of interrupting 
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Mrs. Chatsworth, to whom the manor was a mine of pleasant 
thoughts and happy recollections. 

Said Redmond—* If Miss Gray, ma’am, were a confirmed 
blue, she could not have made a prettier excuse for her 
silence." 

** Miss Hayden would have said something very elaborate," 
Mrs. Chatsworth remarked; * she is never at a loss for an 
apology." 

** Yes," Redmond said ; ** but then you should accept it in 
words of seven syllables—each a sentence in itself. I wonder 
why clever women are so fond of dandling words as big as 
babies." 

** Perhaps Sybil can tell you, Redmond," said the elder of 
the ladies. 

* What should Sybil know of it? Sybil talks honest 
English. She wouldn't call the round of her finger its cir- 
cumference. Would you, Miss Gray ?" 

“ I scarcely think I would, Mr. Lynch. If I can 
manage to make myself understood without big words, I am 
fully satisfied," said Sybil. 

The conversation was kept up at intervals until the three 
had reached the park boundary. It was defined by a long 
row of naked poplars, rising from a hedge of honeysuckle and 
privet. A gate embowered in straggling creepers gave ad- 
mittance to the fields outside. The snow rested in the 
crevices of the granite piers, and hung like locks of bleached 
hair over the scalps of the globes by which they were sur- 
mounted. 


Mr. Chatsworth and his party had halted at the gate to 
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give the others time to join him. Alice looked very calm 
and very composed. Her dark lustrous curls were at rest, a 
repose they sadly needed. The keen air had heightened 
Maggie’s colour, but left hers still and pale. Nealon was at 
her side, and was heard complaining that now and then she 
had hit too hard. Women, he said, had an enormous advan- 
tage over men, and they cruelly abused it. Miss Hayden 
might say what she liked, in virtue of the character of her 
sex; but custom, chivalry, and the softness of nature tied 
up his tongue, and stifled his humour. Indeed, Miss Hayden 
had slain his native wit, and he thought of demanding an 
inquest. 

** No twelve men shall ever sit on it,” said Alice, giving an 
arch look at Mr. Chatsworth ; “it doesn’t accommodate even 
one man now.” 

“ I shall bury it," continued Nealon, “ and invest a sove- 
reign in a pathetic inscription. For instance: ‘To the great 
grief of its surviving friends.’ ” 

* I may congratulate you on one little fact, at least," Miss 
Hayden said: “no acquaintance of yours will ever be put to 
a similar expense." 

* Between you and me and the wall, my curly-headed 
satirist, I think that will be a mutual misfortune ;” and 
Nealon strained his legs in his tight pantaloons, that he might 
look an inch taller, and laugh with dignity. 

* You are smart at times," Alice observed, with a dim 
smile of approval. * You men have a knack of saying one good 
thing in a lifetime. You remind me of the story of the 
dumb boy, who actually succeeded in saying ‘ Bah!’ ” 
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* You were no connexion of that eloquent person, Miss 
Hayden ?” 

“ No, sir; unfortunately for that conjecture, you and I are 
not related." 

Mr. Nealon was in the agonies of mental elaboration when 
Mrs. Chatsworth came up. She looked a little tired and 
heated, and leant on Redmond’s arm. Sybil, as placid as 
ever, walked at her side. Alice rejoiced silently to see her so 
tranquil. It was an assurance that love, at least, had no share 
in her rival's thoughts. 

Lynch had put on a careless air. He observed, with 
immense gravity, that the air was uncomfortably sharp. 
Alice assured him, with equal solemnity that at that season 
the weather, to the best of her recollection, had an ugly 
habit of growing cold. ** You know,” she said, * we are no 
longer in the summer solstice.”  '* A capital subject for a 
poem in blank verse that would make," said Redmond; 
and his glance became penetrating as he spoke. ‘Oh! dear 
no," Alice said, with a little bitterness, “we reserve blank 
verse for blank subjects; and every literary woman knows 
that they are not scarce." She emphasized the last word, 
and stared point blank into his eyes. | 

* T think we may walk on," said Maggie; “ I feel as stiff 
as a rush in a pool.” 

“ And not quite so pithy, dear," replied Alice. ‘‘ Suppose 
we go. Mr. Nealon, you're a man of genius: can you open 
that gate?” 

* We shall dine at four. Let no one be late for any con- 
sideration,” said Mrs. Chatsworth. ‘Charles and I shall 
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walk back to the house. Take care of yourselves, chil- 
dren.” 

Redmond would have accompanied her and her husband, 
but Mrs. Chatsworth would not hear of his returning. 
* What," she asked, “ could poor Mr. Nealon do with three 
lively young ladies on his hands? Besides Milly was not 
very strong, and would be calling for her." 

Nealon opened the gate to its fullest extent, and, with 
Maggie and Alice on either arm, passed through. Redmond 
and Sybil followed. 

The grounds skirted the head of a small lake. Pic- 
turesquely wooded banks enclosed the water on every side. 
Large leaves floated on its lazy undulations. Great sweeps 
of shadows covered it from shore to shore with fantastic 
blotches of utter blackness, and fairy reflections of delicate 
violet. An airy light played over the little island lying 
midway in the lake. And as the gate clashed back, a heron 
rose out of its sedgy shallows, and sailed majestically through 
an opening in the trees. 

There were two paths to choose. One swept close to the 
lake, and followed the curvings of the shore a considerable 
way. The other turned to the right, and led to a Cyclopean 
monument called the Druid’s Altar. It ran through an 
avenue of stately elms, in whose branches the wind said 
weird things that strange December morning. 

* We shall turn antiquarians for one day, Miss Gray,” 
Redmond said. * Our friends have taken the other path, 
but we are not bound to abide by their choosing." 

And so through the unquiet, garrulous elms they passed 
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down arm-in-arm. Redmond no longer thought of Chats- 
worth. Huis heart was far away in the golden domain of 
Arnheim. He lay in the boat of pearl and ivory, and saw it 
drift through lagoons sown with lilies as the heavens are 
sown with stars. And she was with him, youth shining in 
the yellow clusters around her temples, purity in her peaceful 
eyes. 

From the purple cliffs above their heads the trees dropped 
blossoms at their feet. The wind breathed a gorgeous 
melody. The many-hued flowers inclined to them from the 
shore, and trembled in the slow pulsations of the flood. Not 
far off, but near, was the gleaming palace of the dream. 
Hope stood at the threshold, and in its towers, looking 
towards the eternal morning, the bells of the future made 
joyous music. She was with him—the lady of the place 
and clime, the long inheritress of his heart—the expected 
co-partner of his days. 

A parasite swung across the path, smote him on the face. 
He awoke to the realities around him, and gazed sidelong on 
Miss Gray. | 

“ This is the Druid’s Altar," she said. ** We shall have 
one good antiquarian look, and then hurry home to Chats- 
worth." 

* Sybil.” 

Her lids dropped their long lashes. A confused pallor 
whitened her cheek. She bent her head a little, and leant 
with one hand against the mighty monument. That name 
was the golden key to all that followed. She knew what 
she was to hear—she comprehended the coming revelation 

c 2 
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and shuddered. For the old harrowing thought took fire in 
her conscience, and shot a spasm through her brain and 
heart. ‘God inspire me,” thought poor Sybil, as Redmond 
took her hand between his own, and sought to look into her 
eyes. 

* My darling," he said, “will you not look at me? Tell 
me, dear, dear Sybil, did you ever guess I loved you ?” 

* Oh, Mr. Lynch! How would you have me answer 
you ?” 

* By calling me Redmond—your own Redmond, if you 
will. By telling me that, I have not treasured you in my 
heart those long weary months without your knowledge. 
Speak to me, Sybil.” 

But Sybil did not speak. Her head had fallen in beauti- 
ful abasement on her bosom. Her fingers were twined and 
clenched in the bright mosses of the altar. 

He drew nearer to her until she could feel his hot breath 
upon her cheek. 

* You are silent, Sybil. I know how bitterly I deserve 
your contempt. I have fooled myself with a woman in 
whom there is nothing human, nothing woman-like, nothing 
gentle or gracious. How you must have despised me! Even 
now, when the frenzy has passed away to make room for a 
holier passion, I can well understand your contempt.” 

** You do me a great wrong; you do, indeed. I never did 
—I never could despise you !? 

“ And you can forgive me, Sybil? You can pardon that 
frantic delusion ?^? 

* Redmond," said Sybil, “ there is nothing to forgive." 
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* Blessed be the lips that utter such assurance. A thou- 
sand thanks, my own Sybil. You know me long and inti- 
mately. We have been old companions, darling ; we have 
much in common. Tell me truly, Sybil, can you love 
me?" 

There was a pause. In the silence Redmond heard his 
heart beat fast and loud. 

** Shall I guess the worst ?” he asked, and loosed her hand 
from the convulsive grasp of his own. Shall I say to myself 
those words which a noble woman in her mercy will not, 
cannot utter?" 

* No, no," she murmured. “No; I cannot speak a 
falsehood. I am only too proud to learn from your own lips 
that I am beloved. Not for worlds would I exchange m 
blessed treasure, but " 

She had raised her face from her bosom whilst she was 
speaking. As she ceased it fell once more, and she trembled 
in the strong arms that supported her. 

He looked down at her. He saw the woman whom he 
prized more than all the earth could give him, bending 
before him, and for an instant his eye flashed victory. In 
another the triumphal expression faded away, and in its 
stead was restless and agonizing doubt. 

* But." What did she mean by ending her avowal with 
that perplexing word? Did it imply an attachment of which 
he was in total ignorance? Did it mean that her heart was 
not her’s to give away—that the robber had broken through, 
whilst he was wasting his best gift on a worthless passion, 
and stolen the jewel he coveted ? 
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Sybil, my darling, my saint, if you can love me, and I 
believe you do, what on earth is to prevent us sanctifying the 
attachment? Is it that you love another ?" 

* No," said Sybil. ‘‘ Heaven is witness that I speak 
truly." 

* Is it that you believe, my little one, that I am too rich 
for you—that your poverty would diminish your worth in 
the eyes of the world?” 

“I never feared poverty," she murmured, “even when I 
had to suffer it alone. With you, Redmond, I could wel- 
come it, if it came." 

* My poor girl," said Redmond, “ there is nothing, then, 
to separate us. My Sybil is too sensitive—it is her sole 
sin." 

* No, Redmond," whispered Sybil, in a voice hoarse and 
uncertain. ** You cannot guess what it is; and I can never 
tell you. Did you know all you would hate me—you would 
spurn me away from you as a thing made to be loathed and 
contemned.” 

He looked wistfully into her face, and saw the large tears 
standing in her quiet, luminous eyes. ‘ Sybil,” he said, 
“you have mystified me. Will this secret of yours ever 
blemish our honour, or destroy our peace ?” 

* Oh, never! Redmond, never !" 

* Well, then, be mine, as you are, secret or no secret. I 
am too happy—too proud, Sybil, to yield to a trifle. Keep 
your secret, my darling (it has a pure abiding place), and I 
shall love you none the less. 

** God, I thank thee!” said the girl, as she was folded in 
the arms of her husband. 
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Darkness had not yet setin. The west, piled with won- 
drous rain clouds, through which the setting sun poured a 
torrent of orange and crimson light, blazed like a great fire 
between the trunks of the oaks and beeches. The moon 
rose slowly. 

** The face of music mute 
Began among her silent bars to climb,” 


and cast a shadowy glory on the world. A single star, the 
harbinger of hosts, shone solitary in the heavens. 

How sweet was the walk to Chatsworth Manor, in that 
chill winter twilight! What a transformation had come over 
the world since morning! The trees looked like familiar 
things ; there was a sensible beauty in the green wastes of 
the park. Love, for once, “took up the glass of time,” 
and the sand trickled down in diamonds. 

Mrs. Chatsworth was in the great hall when they entered. 
The good lady was preparing to scold them for their delay 
but was arrested by an appealing look from Redmond. 

* Dear Mrs. Chatsworth,” he said. “ Won't you kiss 
Sybil? Won't you kiss my wife ?" 

The embrace was long and fervent. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE CUP AT THE CISTERN. 


Alena, (£ = jewelled head as Sybil entered. She looked at 
WA 1| her narrowly, thinking to penetrate her thoughts, 
A D Ja and had her pains for nothing. Miss Gray did 


TY 
5 not wear her heart upon her sleeve for daws 


P to peck at. She was a little pale, a little re- 
; served, and defied the scrutinizing eyes of Alice 
effectually. 

The gentlemen had kind reproaches for Sybil.. Nealon 
was burstng with an observation half complimentary, half 
blameful; but somehow or other, he could not succeed in 
giving it a presentable shape. He looked unhappy, and 
reserved it for a greater occasion. 

Maggie was silent as usual. But Maggie was a keen 
observer, and guessed her way to a fact, which baffled the 
detective ability of her friend and tormentor. 

When Redmond entered, she said in a low tone to Alice, 
“ They have settled everything. Your last chance is gone, 
my wittikin." 

* Are you frantic, girl ?" observed Miss Hayden. “You 
surely were born to green spectacles and colour-blindness. 
Would any sane woman just proposed to, come down to 
dinner in a gray merino ?" 
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“You wouldn't," said Maggie. “We should have you 
down in white crape, and lilies of the valley, if any man 
said, ‘ Will you marry me?’ Sybil plays a quiet game, and 
a deep one.” 

** "Tis astonishing that you never tried a little gambling on 
your own account, Miss Briscoe," Alice said in a tone not 
quite so low as might have been expected. “ Had you ever 
a beau in reality ?” 

“ You are growing quite silly from spite and mortification, 
Alice. Have your cutlet, and think of this afterwards.” 

* May Milly come in, ma?" said a wee voice at the 
dining-room door. 

“< Come here to me, you bit of a tom-boy," cried Nealon, 
extending his arms to the intruder. 

“I won't," cried Milly, determinedly. “For, for Alice 
says you're all gray, and that you put ink on the top of your 
head, and make it black, she says." 

When the peal of merriment had subsided, and Milly was 
perched on a high chair, Alice said, 

“I assure you Mr. Nealon, Milly's story is a childish 
invention. I never said you were gray. Imay have fancied 
you wore a wig." 

* Well, for one who is eternally showering attentions on 
you, it was an ugly supposition. How do you know that in 
hiding my grayness I wasn’t striving to please you?” Nealon 
replied with comical gravity. 

** You are very kind, sir," was Alice’s answer, “ but you lose 
your time in dyeing for me." 

Nealon joined grimly in the laugh, and took care to tell 
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every one present, that he had only a poor relish for 
a pun. 

“ Sybil,” cried Milly, ** I know who's your husband." 

* Now, we shall hear something," said Mr. Chatsworth. 
* Now, you rogue, who's her husband ?” 

Sybil's embarrassment may be imagined. For the first 
time she looked discomposed and fidgety. 

** Who's her husband ?" echoed Milly. Why Redmond is. 
Didn't I see him talking to her on the stairs? And they 
both looked so funny at each other." 

* Milly," said Mrs. Chatsworth, * you are growing naughty. 
You are telling fibs, Milly, and you must go to bed.” 

Redmond tried to laugh, but somehow he could not. As 
for his wife, she leant over her plate, in a profound study of 
the Wedgwood pattern. 

“ Didn't I tell you?” whispered Maggie. “So all your 
fine penetration is at fault, Miss Hayden." 

* [t will never come off, you little fool," said Alice. Not- 
withstanding the prediction, she appeared to be ill at ease. 
“T had a long engagement myself," she continued, “ and 
nothing ever came of it. Happy man, I suppose." 

‘Why don’t you marry, Nealon?” asked Mr. Chatsworth, 
as he helped his guest to a rare slice of the round. “ An 
unmarried man is a vagabond, say what you like. I was a 
vagabond.” 

Mrs. Chatsworth coughed. “ But really Mr. Nealon,” she 
said, “ ’tis time for you to think of taking a wife.” 

* And is that all the respect you have for your sex, ma’am ?”’ 
exclaimed Nealon. ‘ Bless the dear creatures, I love them 
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too well to think of it. Now who would have the heart, for 
Anstance, to propose to Miss Hayden, there ?” 

Alice winced, and looked things unutterable at her as- 
sailant. 

* Miss Hayden,” said the lady of the house, “ has had an 
entire gallery of beaux. She has had many escapes." 

“ I suppose the beaux think the same,” observed Nealon. 

**''om Nealon,” cried Milly, from the end of the table, 
“don’t be winking at Alice with your two eyes. I see you, 
Mr. Nealon." 

** [ll send the black man up-stairs to eat you," said the 
gentleman. ** Remember that, Miss Monkey.” 

* Did you see Mr. Nealon wink, Milly ?” asked her mother. 

* No, ma." 

“Then why did you tell a lie? A lie is a sin; you must 
not tell them, or the angcls will forget to be fond of 
you.” 

** Well," said Milly, with laughable deliberation, “ when 
Pm a big, big, big woman, may J tell lies ?” 

* No my dear ; no one should tell lies." 

* But you tell lies, mamma." 

* [, darling ?” 

“Yes, ma. Didn't you say you were out, when Tom 
Nealon came the other day, and didn't I know you were up- 
stairs potting jam like lightning ?” 

* You will not mind what she says, Mr. Nealon,” said 
Mrs. Chatsworth. ‘Children will say such things. But 
really, you ought to think over Charles’ suggestion, and 
settle down. We have flocks of nice girls about Chatsworth.” 
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** And some of them will bear to be sheared, Tom,” cried 
the host. “Miss Hayden will have a plum.” 

* Of which she intends to leave nothing but the stone to 
those who come after her,” said Alice. “ Will you say grace, 
Mr. Nealon? Miss Briscoe will prompt, in the event of 
a break-down.” 

* Anything to get you up-stairs," replied Nealon, with a 
smile, and he offered an unaffected thanksgiving. 

When the ladies had retired, the gentlemen drew their 
chairs to the fire. For some ten minutes, they smoked and 
sipped their punch in silence. Nealon was the first to break 
the spell. | 

* Hang me but I like that little girl," he said; “ there's 
something very fascinating in her quiet ladylike way." 

* She's rather pretty," observed the host, ** but tart enough 
when the fit takes her; she was rather hard upon you to- 
night, Tom." 

* Oh ! I don't mean her. I’m speaking of the little thing 
in the buttons and ringlets.” 

“ You surely don’t mean Miss Briscoe ?? was Mr. Chats- 
worth's question. He turned in his chair, and surveyed 
Nealon with an expression of bewilderment and incredulity. 

Redmond blew a great cloud of smoke, looked at the 
ceiling, and resumed his cigar. He did not feel justified in 
volunteering a remark. 

* But I do," Nealon answered. “The little poodle is the 
girl for my money, and that's four hundred within the twelve 
month, or very near it." | 

* Now, Lynch,” exclaimed the host, * are you listening to 
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this venerable madman? I think, Tom, you have given Alice 
enough encouragement to make her think of blossoms and 
satin slippers.” 

“Then I succeeded in impressing her more favourably 
than she has impressed me," said Nealon. ** What would 
you do," he continued, “with a woman who speaks ground 
glass from night till morning? I've odd notions perhaps, 
about clever women, and she’s one of them.” 

Mr. Chatsworth did not reply. He had half cherished the 
hope that Alice would be consoled in Nealon, for the loss of 
Redmond. Though her proud spirit would not stoop to 
censure his abandonment of. her, the misfortune did not pass 
away without leaving desolating traces behind. Her once 
genial humour had degenerated into biting, captious sar- 
casms, from which no friend, however dear, or trusted, was 
at all times safe. She devoted more of her time than she 
used to literary work, and supplied more than one cheap pub- 
lication, with a serial story.. All her heroes were villains 
of insufferable dye.. All her women were victims of the 
heartless duplicity of men in whom they had innocently and 
foolishly trusted. In this way she sought to revenge herself 
for the calamity that overshadowed her own life.: Gradually 
she became what she had once affected—a female cynic, con- 
secrated to a vicious championship of her sex. | - 

Mr. Chatsworth knew all this, and grieved for it. The 
knowledge and the sorrow were shared by his wife. She 
remembered when Alice Hayden was a lively, impressible 
girl, given somewhat to romantic notions, and impossible 
day dreams, but good-natured, and sweet-tempered withal. 
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She was Milly’s nurse; but the child had never warmed to 
her as children mostly do, to women who treat them tenderly 
and affectionately. Whatever were the good and bad qualities 
of the girl, Mrs. Chatsworth and her husband were convinced 
that she was no wife for Redmond Lynch. He would dis- 
appoint her, and she would sour him. It was better for both 
that they should renounce all forms of an attachment, which 
could never become lasting and real. So Alice thought. 
And so Redmond, whom shame alone held back from saying 
as much, confessed in a long and tedious interview with 
his friend and entertainer. “Alice,” said the young man, 
* would never suit me. She must marry a librarian, or a 
Lord Chancellor.” 

Alice had made the sacrifice willingly, and without any 
show of hesitation. Her vanity was consistent enough to 
forego all claims to a man whose affection for her was 
summed up in the simple phrase, “ gentlemanly attentions.” 
For weeks she felt as if a great trouble had been lifted from 
her mind. The first taste of returned freedom was sweet, its 
first experiences captivating and novel. And the delusion 
might have lived for years, if Sybil Gray had not risen above 
the horizon, and glittered like a baleful star, upon the 
wrecks of her broken and repudiated passion. 

It was not until she saw how dear her old lover could 
become to another woman, and that woman handsomer, and 
cleverer than herself, that she felt the full force and greatness 
of her loss. It stung her to see how tender and gracious 
Redmond could be, when he thought it worth while to court 
admiration. In the old days when their friendship was slowly 
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ripening into love, he was cheerful, chatty, and gentle. Every 
little act furnished an index to his anxiety, to make himself 
pleasant and brilliant to her. And she also remembered his 
silent if not morose bearing, in the last stages of their ex- 
piring affection. The story was renewed before her eyes, 
and the vividness of the picture made them swim and ache. 
He was once again the Redmond with whom she strolled 
through the August stubble, talking with that random con- 
fidence and frankness too rare amongst young people, to be 
ever misunderstood. And it was this Redmond with whom, 
evening after evening, she sailed on the lake, he singing 
invocations to the Naids, she scooping the cool water in the 
hollow of her hand. 

And had they schooled their hearts together, until the 
fruition of life was ready to drop into her lap, and all its 
golden promise was within her reach, only that he might 
rehearse himself for the gratification of another woman ! 
This Sybil Gray, what was she? Her father, a needy artist, 
had died penniless. Her mother, crowned with the cruel 
sorrows of dotage, had followed, leaving her girl a shabby 
house, meanly furnished, and not free from debt. How she 
managed to live, Alice did not know and could not guess. 
And then she asked herself if Redmond had ascertained 
what were her mysterious resources. Only to think that 
this woman should slip into her place, and possess the love 
in which herself had revelled so happily, and, alas! so 
disastrously. 

Were Sybil ugly, she could forgive her. But Sybil was 
irreproachable in face and form. She hated her, for her 
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haughty forehead, for her dove-like eyes. She envied her 
for those superb braids of rich golden hair that wreathed her 
head with a splendour that no jewelry could rival. And if 
she detested her for one thing above all, it was for Sybil’s 
inexcitable temperament, her perfect mastery of those inde- 
 Scribable tokens that play tell-tale on the heart and soul. 
* She ought to have lived when the Stoics wrote," thought 
Alice, “ and the most impassable disciples might have sat at 
her feet, and studied her frozen countenance.” And then 
she thought, that in a few months, Redmond Lynch would 
take this woman to his heart, and face the world at her side. 
It was a bitter reflection. No wonder that Alice had censure 
on her lips, and scorn in her eye. 

Mr. Chatsworth sighed the more he thought. He had 
forgotten to ask himself if Alice could care for Nealon. 
Their meetings up to that moment he remembered bore but 
little resemblance to love passages. After all, he thought, 
women are subtle hypocrites whenever there is an empty 
heart to be struggled for. He determined to let things work 
out their own ends. He was no casuist, and his interference 
could do no good. 

The evening was growing wearisome. The dull monotony 
of the time would have been insufferable, did not the clashing 
windows and groaning roofs break its stillness with loud and 
intermittent voices. They could hear the wind breaking 
against the long barrier of elm trees on the park ridge, and 
from time to time the scream of an awakened daw in the 
breezy chimney tops. 
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‘Tis a wild night," remarked Nealon ; ** and for two pins, 
I could lie down and sleep." 

“I shall rouse you from your nap,” said Redmond, “in, 
say, half an hour. The evening paper has come, and Mr. 
Chatsworth will not miss us for a while. I shall write to 
my mother." 

The host looked significantly at the young man. He 
looked as if he would say, “Do write and tell her of 
your engagement with Sybil. It is a duty you owe 
to her." 

Redmond crossed the great hall, at the other side of which 
was the manor library. He paused at the foot of the oaken 
staircase, spell-bound and abstracted. Down through the twi- 
light of the place came the clear, liquid, pathetic voice of her 
he loved. And, as he listened, his eyes grew moist from an 
exquisite sensation of delight. The great white squares of 
barred moonlight on the floor flickered away in dazzling 
blotches from his gaze. "The armour in the angle of the land- 
ing lost shape and purpose, and resolved itself into a burst of 
indistinct brightness. He could not see, artist as he was, with 
what cunning the dreamy light flooded the ceiling with 
harmonious intertwinings of shade and splendour. The 
flashing window, with its innumerable dyes and finely sculp- 
tured mullions, was lost forhim. Every sense and perception 
seemed merged in the one faculty of hearing. His soul 
drank in the lustrous carol that floated from the closed cham- 
ber where Sybil sat. ‘ Peace," said the singer. “Amen,” 
said Redmond, and entered the library. 

* | am tidying this place a bit," said Milly, who stood in 
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the centre of the apartment, in the full blaze of the wax 
lights. ‘ You can’t think what dust they make here." 

And with this much for the intruder’s benefit she plied her 
broom vigorously on the carpet. 

* You didn't do up my room this morning," Redmond 
said. ‘And you didn’t do up Sybil’s.” 

* But they hid my broom," replied the child. * Mamma 
said ^twas sick and had to go to bed. I got it again, though. 
They stuck it up in the nursery chimney, they did." 

* How cruel of them !? said Redmond, taking Milly on 
his knee, and stroking her soft, fair hair. “Tell me, Milly," 
he went on, “ who said Sybil was my wife ?” 

“Deed, indeed no one ever, or ever, or ever told me." 

“Oh! you guessed it then?” put in Redmond. 

“No. Didn't I see you talking to her, and didn't I know then 
you were her husband? Doesn't pa talk to ma just like it ?? 

Redmond laughed at the little lady's innocent sagacity. 
* Milly," he said, as he looked round the room, ** where's 
the writing-desk, and the pens, and the ink, and the paper ?" 

* Didn't Sybil take them to write to you? And she was 
writing, oh ! so long—so long. She was writing all the night. 
She always comes to me in the middle of the night and 
kisses me when I’m asleep." 

* But how do you know she comes, if you're asleep ?" 
asked Redmond. 

Milly paused. ‘‘ Because I see her," she answered. 

Redmond laughed again. ‘ Now, Milly, like a little angel 
go up to mamma, and ask her to send Mary down with the 
desk, and the pens, and the ink." 
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** What will you give me?” 

** A shilling and a kiss, my pet.” He gave her the shilling. 
“Now,” he asked, ** shan’t I kiss you?” 

** No, thank you," answered Milly, shouldering her broom, 
and opening the door. She paused a moment on the mat 
and then put in her head. 

* Mr. Lynch.” 

** Well, Milly.” 

* Why don't you kiss Sybil?" Before Redmond could 
say anything, she gave a ringing laugh and disappeared. 

He was lost in pleasant meditations when the door was 
once more opened, and Sybil, attended by Milly, came in, 
bringing writing materials with her. 

“I’m sorry these were not ready for you, Redmond," 
Sybil said ; “ but Mrs. Chatsworth had mine, and I was forced 
to come down and plunder the library." 

“Thank you, darling; I have not been three minutes 
waiting. You appear to have extemporized a morning con- 
cert in the drawing-room.” 

* Oh ?? Sybil said, * we have been singing a bundle of old 
Christmas carols. I like Gregorian music. "Tis very simple, 
but very affecting. We shall expect you in an hour, so I 
will not waste your time." 

Milly drew Sybil’s dress across her face, and chuckled. 
* Redmond,” she cried, “ I'm hiding." 

* Hiding! and for what?” Sybil asked. 

* Oh! you know for what," answered the child, chuckling 
afresh behind her dress. 

* I don't, for one," observed Redmond. 

D2 
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* Can't you wink, like you winked to-night?” said Milly, 
and she instantly ran out, followed by Sybil, seeming a little 
confused, and a little heightened in colour. 

Lynch dipped the pen in the ink, placed a sheet on the 
desk, and set fairly to work. He got as far as “ My dearest 
mother," then to the next line, which began “I am sure." 
There he stopped, vainly seeking for a continuation of the 
sentence. It would not come. He liked to tell the old lady, 
who prided herself on her elegant diction and neat penman- 
ship, the story of his love in irreproachable phraseology. He 
was mortified to find himself unequal to the task. Once he 
had finished a letter to her, in the hurry of business, with 
** [ have the honour to remain your obedient servant.” She 
sent it back without a word of comment, and for three long 
months refused to write to him. His hesitation only served 
to increase his embarrassment. “If I had only the ‘ Polite 
Letter Writer? at my elbow," he thought, “ I would send her 
something classic and Johnsonian,—every word as burly 
and significant as the great doctor himself." Again he looked 
at the paper—again his courage abandoned him. He gazed 
long and earnestly at the ceiling. It was a barren prospect, 
and he gave it up with a grimace at his own stupidity. 

In the pauses of the storm he could hear a sharp ringing 
voice, and the far-off sound of a piano. 

* Alice Hayden,” he thought, “is at one of her wonderful 
gymnastic exercises. They say women who have cracked 
voices are never good-tempered. There goes the confirmation 
of an old-world prejudice. Sybil’s voice is not strong, but 
it never ties you to the rack and sticks a needle in each of 
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your ears. That’s Nealon, for a certainty,” he continued, 
as the rough, vigorous baritone of that pleasant person- 
age was heard defying the instrument to accompany it. 
“ He has a Stonehenge accent, but no one can help liking 
him.” 

Tired of profitless reflection and random criticism, Red- 
mond rose and paced the room. Twice he counted the 
number of steps made in traversing it. There was a dis- 
crepancy of one, and he checked the total by another turn. 
It was slow work for a young gentleman with friends and 
music awaiting him. He threw a hurried glance over his 
incipient epistle, and drawing back the heavy crimson drapery 
of the window, looked out. 

A storm was raging in the park. The trees bent to its 
influence, and swayed spectrally and moaningly to the earth. 
A limb of the moon was visible on the skirts of a massive 
cloud, which appeared to swim in a region above the force 
of the tempest. The hail, as it drove past the glass, took 
prismatic hues from the moonlight. It reminded Redmond 
of the Persian story in which the Peris are hidden in their 
descents to earth by a blinding storm of rubies and diamonds. 
He turned from the casement and sat down. 

A pretty blotting-case lay on the table. It was Milly, he 
remembered, who had fetched it when Sybil brought in the 
desk and paper. On the cover was a little square of green 
morocco, bearing, in silver-gilt, the name of Sybil. 

* Miss Sybil Gray," said Redmond, reading the words 
again and again. “ Poor little Syby, my Syby, God bless 
her !? and he put the book to his lips and kissed it. 
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Then he thought of writing the letter to his mother in her 
blotting-case. It would inspire him to say what was good 
and right. The mesmeric force of a blessed sympathy would 
creep into his fingers, and he would place himself mechanically 
under their guidance. He drew a fresh sheet from the pile, 
and threw open the case. 

What was it that whitened Redmond Lynch’s cheek and 
shook his frame as he leaned over that simple blotting-book ? 
Why did he knit his hands upon his forehead, and give that 
sick look towards Heaven? Why should he call himself 
* fool and *'*dotard," and fall in an agony of voiceless 
passion on the desk before him ? 

In the case was a sheet of white blotting-paper, scrawled 
with ink, and fretted at the edges. It had lain amongst 
many others long unused. Quite fortuitously he had drawn 
it out. Not so unwittingly had he held it up between him- 
self and the gusty flames of the candles. Still keeping it in 
that position he gazed until his eyes became fixed, and the 
perspiration stood in beads upon his temples. His hand 
tightened its grasp upon the desk, and still he looked at that 
reversed piece of paper. A letter in Sybil’s unmistakable 
handwriting had been dried upon it. This transfer was 
singularly legible, and it read thus :— 

“Nov. 10. 
* Darli*** Vincent, | 
* My own good husband, shall there never be 
an end to our cruel separation ? I am sick and tired of the 
hypocrisy which is now more familiar to me than daily bread. 
When may I call you husband * * * * of the world? 
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When shall you come to claim me, and end my hourly suffer- 
ing? O my God, if * * * * * * you could not 
refuse me! Writeand * * * * 
“Affec * * 
“ SYBIL.” 

Hours passed away. The voices had ceased to come from 
the drawing-room. The wind had fallen, and with its 
decrease the skies opened, and the snow, each flake a perfect 
crystal, fell thick and white upon the roofs. There was no 
moonlight to brighten the intense silence of that mournful 
morning. He did not hear the bells chime from the old 
Norman turret, at the angle of the manor. He did not 
know that midnight had passed away, and the east was 
kindling its hearth for the daybreak. 

Suddenly, the cocks began to crow far and near. He 
raised his head, and saw the yellow glare growing fairer and 
fairer on the misty windows. The candles glimmered far 
down in their silver sockets, and shed scarcely a ray around 
the apartment. It was sweet to think for one moment, in 
that clear twilight, that he had slept and dreamt. It was 
sweet to cheat himself into the belief that Sybil’s falsehood 
was a fearful imagination, begotten of darkness and stupor. 
He did not dare to dissipate that friendly illusion by un- 
closing his eyes, and looking at the proof of her infidelity. 
But he stretched his hand out, and when it lighted on the 
blotting case, his head sank again. 

What had he done, how had he offended, that this woman, 
with so pure a face, so gentle a voice, should choose him for her 
victim? She had hesitated, indeed, when he flung his heart 
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at her feet. There was that mysterious pause in her avowal, 
which she could not explain. Did it point to the discovery 
he had just made? Did it mean—“I am another’s? 
You must not think of me as a wife. You must not 
wrong me and him to whom I am irrevocably bound and 
consecrated ?” 

He would have said “ Yes," but there was her solemn 
assurance ringing in his ears. She had said, ** My secret is 
my own—it is inviolable; but it cannot affect our honour 
and happiness." And how far was that declaration consist- 
ent with her written words? She had been false to him, 
but doubly false to the man who had taken her to his heart, 
and called her wife. “She is unworthy of me,” thought 
Redmond, ** but how much more unworthy of him !” 

He only lost time, and squandered his endurance, striving 
to account for the inexplicable part Sybil had played. He 
looked at it in twenty ways. Some cunning hypothesis or 
another would give room for a dozen pleadings. They were 
very plausible and very honest, and made her guilt for the 
time seem infinitely less guilty. Then he would travel back 
to their beginning, and be reminded that one and all rested 
upon a selfish supposition. The defence fell to pieces. No 
Ingenuity could construct a sufficient pretext for so great 
a crime. 

The minutes slipped by heavily. At last, the grey dawn 
of Christmas Eve trickled through the curtains, and made 
little pools of light on the crimson carpet. And Redmond 
thought, that if ever forgiveness would be acceptable above, 
it was on that holy and mysterious day. So he rose to quit 
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the room. And when his fingers were on the handle of the 
door, he said: “Sybil Gray, may God pardon you as 
I do!” 

* You have not been up all night?" Mrs. Chatsworth 
said, pausing on the staircase. 

There was a tone of kind reproach in her voice; and in 
that sad hour it went straight to Redmond's heart. 

** Well, I could not sleep; but you must say nothing of 
it, like a dear, good, forgiving lady." 

* T shall tell Sybil, if you sit up again. Late hours gave 
Charles a white head long before his time. I can tell you, 
it detracts seriously from one's good looks, when one is 
gray," said Mrs. Chatsworth. 

“Well, I shall be more careful again. Indeed, you shall 
not have to repeat this scolding," answered Redmond. 

* [ can tell you," insisted Mrs. Chatsworth, “you don't 
look as well and happy as might be expected. If Sybilsaw 
you 93 

But before Mrs. Chatsworth had come to an end, 
Redmond had passed her with a vague smile on his face, 
and an ugly light in his handsome eyes. 

“Good morning, and a happy Christmas to you !”’ he said. 
** Good morning." 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SECRET LAID BARE. 


d3 ey ISS HAYDEN,” exclaimed Nealon, bowing 
Va. 0 (to that young lady from the door of the 
3 D breakfast-room, “I dare you to guess what 
y 1, / fà I've been doing." 

DA “Inducing people to question your sanity» 
I suppose," answered Alice. “Why, you're 
all boots this morning, Mr. Nealon." 

The gentleman gave a gratified look at his 
ie He was evidently well pleased. ‘I’ve been 
polishing those,’ he said. ‘These hands have 
done it.” 

“ Ah! there’s where you shine,” cried Alice, with a very 
dim laugh. ‘But ’twas a pity to waste all the lustre on 
your feet. Were I you, I should have remembered my head.” 

* Having turned it, you might. But I don’t want to get 
into that lathe again, Miss Hayden. The burned child—the 
rest is musty,” answered Nealon. 

* Don't flatter yourself, sir. If you expect I shall say 
the rest is musty, you're painfully mistaken. I’m old 
enough, thank goodness, to see through that bit of 
diplomacy." 

“Old enough?” exclaimed Nealon, drawing up his face 
into an expression of laughable scrutiny. “ By Jove ! you're 
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as old as a man, Miss Hayden, if that’s any consolation to 
either of us." 

Both smiled. ‘I must take my chance,” said Alice. We 
can’t buy time; and if we did, I’m not rich enough to make 
a large purchase." 

** Suppose we clubbed funds, Miss Hayden ?” 

“ That’s rather plain," answered Alice. ‘ Really, there's 
a delightful want of disguise about that proposal." 

“Td sooner say that to you than to Maggie,” continued 
Nealon. “She is a chit. There’s something substantial in 
you, let them say what they may to the contrary." 

* Your opinion is more than flattering, Mr. Nealon,” 
Alice said. 

* Well, I have a very unroundabout way of stating what 
I think," he said. Then, in a lower voice, he went on—“ I 
understand you write stories? Now, Ilike that. Suppose 
you turn me into a writing-desk? Suppose you put up for 
tbe future at Poplar-gate, and let me order the cards and 
envelopes ?” 

Alice raised her head, and surveyed Nealon with an 
expression of mirthful curiosity. There was no doubting his 
earnestness; it was written in every line of his countenance. 

He was not ugly, neither was he elegant or symmetrical. 
He impressed you with the idea of a rough, hearty enthu- 
siasm, concealed behind a nature upon which the keenest 
shaft fell blunted or broken. It was a pity he should 
wink with both eyes. It was scarcely less grievous, 
that of his front teeth one should have gone. No amount 
of coaxing or abuse could prevail upon him to have its place 
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supplied by dentistry. Mr. Nealon called a spade a spade, 
and a mattock a mattock. ‘ They shan't make artificial at 
the expense of dead elephant,” he thought. “I get on 
very well without it." 

Alice knew all this. She had heard too, with some quiet 
surprise, of the revelation in store for Maggie. She did not 
really envy her, but she was selfish enough to think of her- 
self. If Nealon married this young lady, whilst Sybil 
walked off with Redmond, leaving her to eat the savourless 
bread of a wrecked life, she would have herself to blame for 
half the catastrophe. It was bad, it was bitter, it was 
miserable to think of Lynch being the husband of the 
woman she hated. But Maggie's victory promised a worse 
humiliation than this; it would add the last drop to the 
cup of mortification. 

And over and over, she repeated to herself—** What answer 
shall I give this man?" Would she say “no,” and secure 
the triumph of a rival? Or say * yes," and accept the hand 
of one for whom she entertained only a passing friendship ? 
Before her decision was made, she had spoken. She told 
him they must not speak of love; and was answered that he 
was too old to dream of that encumbrance. ** We must get 
on in a quiet humdrum way,” said Alice. ** You need not 
fret yourself upon my account, and I shan’t break my heart 
for yours.” 

** Well and good,” replied Nealon. 

He shook her hand, and sat down to breakfast, with the 
air of a man who challenged anybody or anything to upset 
his marvellous balance of temper. 
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Down through the long corridor Sybil came that early 
morning. Her lustrous black dress was charmingly con- 
trasted against the pretty burthen with which she was 
hastening to the drawing-room. It was a basket of Christ- 
mas roses, looking delightfully fresh and welcome. Redmond 
loved flowers, and she knew the gift would be acceptable. 
** These shall be his Christmas-box," she thought. And she 
gazed at them as if, by connecting them with his name, their 
loveliness had increased. 

On the great landing she stood, and looked out over the 
snow-covered country. A white waste encircled the house. 
The rooks, hopping and fluttering on the pallid drift, were the 
only living things in sight. She gave a little shrug, and 
passed down. 

Mr. Chatsworth met her on the stairs. ‘‘ How would you 
like to be at home in that dreary castle of yours, to-day ?" 
he asked. ** Commend me to old Chatsworth, whenever the 
robins are frostbitten." 

Sybil gave a grateful smile, and another little shrug. 

** You couldn't drive me home to-day, if you tried,” she 
said. **"Tis bitter cold.” 

In the drawing-room a letter awaited her. Instantly 
recognizing Redmond’s handwriting, she cast a hurried 
look around the chamber to make sure she was unobserved ; 
and then the inanimate letter was pressed to her bosom. The 
pantomime of the affections is as old as Adam, and will live 
with the last of his seed. 

For minutes she did not break the seal. It was so 
pleasant to hold the missive in her hand, tantalizing her own 
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curiosity, and coquetting with her own heart! What was 
there inside? Blessings and Christmas wishes, she thought ; 
and still she did not open it. Has none of my readers never 
prolonged suspense in like manner? Then he has never 
known what it is to love; but Sybil did. 

At last she broke it. In another moment it had fallen at 
her feet, and she had sunk, white and stunned, into a chair. 
Her head dropped—her arms fell lifeless at her side. 

Tt is all over," said poor Sybil—“ it is all over " And 
the dreamy morning silence woke up, and played jarring 
tunes in her ear and brain. She was sick to death. She 
tearfully longed that God would take her away, and hide her 
from the shame and misery that claimed her for their own. 
The coffin which Milly had seen in the burning embers was 
no longer the figment of a child’s fancy. It was a grim 
reality which came between her and the Christmas roses, and 
the light of that kindly Christmas hearth. 

* [ was a coward,” she said, “not to tell him. Worse 
than hate me he could not. Had I enough resolution to ask 
his forgiveness, he might have pardoned me. Now, all is 
over, and I am punished swiftly and well." 

* All is over? The words kept repeating themselves until 
they ended in dissonance, and maddened her with their cruel 
iteration. They made a fierce accompaniment for the 
ghastly uproar with which the fairy palace in which she 
lived for one starry, sleepless night, had fallen to the earth. 

* My good mother in heaven take pity on me," said 
Sybil, crouching with clasped hands to the floor. 

There lay his letter, iron decision in every line. He knew 
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her fault, and refused it a sorrowing word or a tear. Thence- 
forward their roads in hfe lay apart. He should quit her, 
and drown his grief in the tumult that is as needful as air to 
men of determination. In a year, at most, his sorrow would 
be blotted out. And she, meanwhile, was condemned to drag 
with her in unceasing travail a crushed heart and a wounded 
conscience. She was condemned to know the saddest truth 
a woman can learn,—that the man who once worshipped had 
ceased to respect her. 

* He might have written, and spared me a little more," 
she said, rising and reading his letter again. ** He could 
have spurned me gently, and not struck me down. But men 
know of no mean between caresses and blows." 

And she read this :— 


“Miss GRAY,— 

* Without seeking it, I have discovered your secret. 
I am master of the cause that inspired the hesitation in your 
avowal of last evening. I wish you all joy of your engage- 
ment. A lingering feeling of esteem for you, with a sense of 
what is due to myself, prompts me to send these words of 
explanation. For formality’s sake, I hereby release you 
from your promise to me. You will understand also, that 
our acquaintance terminated at 4 o'clock this morning. 

* RepnMoND Lyncu.”’ 


Sybil clenched her hands, and leant forward against the 
mantelpiece. **I do not deserve this," she said. ** He has 
discovered my secret. He finds that I earn honest money, 
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and despises me. I have no money, and he would have me beg." 

A spasm convulsed her face; her eyes were surcharged with 
tears. 

* Be it so,” she added, “it cannot now be helped. If life 
has its miseries, death has its atonements. I will ask Mr. 
Chatsworth to take me home." 

She raised her head. Mrs. Chatsworth was standing at her 
side. 

* What is the matter?" asked that kind-hearted lady. 
«You surely cannot have quarrelled so soon?” 

* Tf ever you pitied poor wretch,” answered Sybil, “ pity 
me, Mrs. Chatsworth. My mother often told me I was near 
death when an infant. I am ashamed to tel you the 
horrible wish that is next my heart." 

* But you have not seen him since last evening. What 
can have happened since? My poor Sybil, you must not 
cry your eyes out,—for no one must you pass through this 
misery." | 

“I cannot help it," were Sybil’s words. ** My head is 
ready to burst; and this is some relief. Dear Mrs. Chats- 
worth, will someone take me home ?” 

* Home! home! To think of going home this day is un- 
kind, Sybil, besides being inexcusable. You must taste my 
plum-pudding to-morrow, or I shall turn the back of my 
hand to you forgood. Have you really fallen out ?” 

“That is no word for it," Sybil answered. ‘ Everything 
is broken off. I have lost all—God knows how innocently 
and unselfishly !’’ 

Mrs. Chatsworth threw her arms around Sybil’s neck, and 
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did not speak immediately as was her wont. She appeared 
perplexed. 

* Was there anything to discover," she asked, “ which can 
account for this sad business? If I do not intrude on your 
confidence, Sybil, tell me all.” 

And for a moment the stricken girl looked as if she had 
resolved to publish her exculpation in the ear of her friend. 
It would be known infallibly, sooner or later. Why should 
she hide her secret longer, and make silence a pretext for 
most cruel suspicions? She was ready to reveal everything. 
The first words of the confession were on her lips; and then 
she doubted the sympathy of the gentle lady who held her to 
her heart. 

* I shall not ask you to say anything," said Mrs. Chats- 
worth, who suspected from her silence that an explanation 
was not to be sought then and there.  * My poor little 
girl, you shall tell me when you are brighter and calmer." 

Sybil could only press her hand, and hide her face in her 
bosom. The storm passed over in a few minutes, and she 
spoke. 

* I cannot say much now; but dear Mrs. Chatsworth, as 
my mother's best friend and mine, do not believe I am guilty. 
I have offended, but I have done nothing shameful." 

“ He has not accused you of that," said Mrs. Chatsworth. 
** Redmond must have been mad if he dared to whisper it." 

“Oh! no,” Sybil interrupted; “he has charged me with 
nothing sinful, with nothing vile. He has peculiar tastes, 
and I have offended them ; indeed, that is all.” 

“Then,” replied the good-hearted lady," you have had 
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just a lovers’ quarrel; and I know how they end. He will 
be eaten up with remorse when he has time to think over it. 
And now, give up the idea of going this evening.” 

But Sybil would not listen to that gracious entreaty. Go 
she must, and would. The place had become hateful to her. 
Everything looked at her reproachfully, as if it would say: 
“Sybil Gray, with the fair face and innocent tongue, what a 
sinner you are! You have cheated a man’s love. You have 
dishonoured your own. Go home, Sybil Gray.” And home- . 
wards she turned her face, with a stern fixity of purpose that 
was not to be shaken or set aside,no matter at whose beseeching. 

That morning, when she had awoke in the luxurious little 
bedroom which Mrs. Chatsworth had fitted up for her, she 
thought of home. She gazed around that pleasant chamber, 
and contrasted its white hangings and pretty carpet with the 
dingy curtains and dingier drugget she had left behind. All 
was so new, so fresh there; all was so poor, and old, and 
threadbare in the grim house across the white park, and up 
the long path through the fields. Silently she thanked her 
God that she had a friend to take her from the desolation of 
a companionless hearth and a silent board. And she shivered 
as she prayed. 

Now the whole tone of her reflections had changed. The 
bright had grown gloomy, the gloomy clear and bright. Were 
an enchanter’s wand but her’s, the next moment would find 
her sitting behind the mildewed casements in that blank, 
old-fashioned apartment which had been so long a refuge 
and a home. Up and down those gloomy stairs, and apast 
those blotched and worm-eaten wainscots she could go, with 
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a heart a little lightened of its great grief. Even the shabby 
curtains and decayed chairs would look friendly and welcom- 
ing, could she but instantly see them face to face. There was 
a narrow misty room, looking over a clump of laburnums, to 
the south. How she longed to visit it! How she desired to 
sit down at her shabby desk, and hear the midnight hours 
labouring in their fhght on the roof! How sweetly she 
thought of pausing in her work, before daylight, and see 
across the naked trees the giant, Orion, sinking to his rest! 

** Do not say I have gone, Mrs. Chatsworth," she pleaded. 
* [ shall goalone; it isnot far, and the walk will do me good." 

This was a proposal to which the good hostess could not 
listen. *I will be silent," she said; but Edward must take 
you in the little pheton. I am sorry you will not stay; and 
yet it is hardly right, my darling, to press you." 

And whilst Sybil went upstairs, to fetch her shawl and 
bonnet, and Mrs. Chatsworth was hurrying to the stables, 
Redmond was sitting at the parlour fire, insensible even to 
Milly's quips and cranks and childish reproaches. 

** Do you see a coffin in the fire?" she asked, catching his 
hand, and looking with unwonted earnestness in his face. 
** I think you see a coffin, you look so frightful,” said Milly. 

He put her on his lap, and returned her gaze of still, 
thoughtful wonderment. 

** PerhapsI do, pet," he answered; ‘“‘indeed,nowI think I do.” 

“And do you see Sybil in it?” inquired the little lady. 
‘Sybil has a black dress, and I saw her sitting on a black coffin.” 

Redmond was silent. How well the child’s imagination 
had prefigured his sorrow ! 

E 2 
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Alice, standing at the door, overheard the dialogue. Some- 
thing had whispered to her that all was not smooth sailing. 
Those indescribable indications which guide a woman’s in- 
stincts made her feel convinced that in the night just past 
away, a gulf had opened between the betrothed. Sybil had 
not appeared that morning. Mrs. Chatsworth wore the very 
face of grief. And here was Redmond crouching over a fire, 
listlessly holding a child in his lap, and abandoned to sorrow- 
ful meditations. 

Let us be just to her, and say she pitied him. And let us 
be equally conscientious with the world, and add, she also 
pitied herself. 

Could the breach have been foreseen one hour earlier she 
would not have surrendered herself so readily to Nealon. 
She would have made a desperate struggle to win back her 
old lover, and trample on her rival; but would he return at 
her bidding? Her vanity prompted her to say, yes. And 
then Redmond stood up. She saw his face, like the swift 
flash of a conviction, in the pier-glass. In those set, stern, 
mortified features, there was no hope for her. Pity was 
banished from them, and there love had no place. She closed 
the door softly, and glided from the room. 

By-and-by Mr. Chatsworth came in, ill at ease and 
fidgety. He threw the paper to Nealon, who followed him, 
and then went to the window. Mentally he was humming a 
tune, for his forefinger kept up a rhythmic tapping on the 
glass. Nealon apparently knew not of what had happened. 
He looked at the lists of marriages and deaths. I wonder in 
which of these I’m to cut the finest figure,” he thought. 
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Milly’s voice sounded like a sabbath bell through the 
dreary silence. 

* Redmond," she said, “do cut me out a paper man, 
with a long nose and a hat. Won’t you?” she continued, 
thrusting a piece of paper and a pair of scissors into his hand. 

Redmond was never unkind to her, and the little one knew 
it. He took the sheet of paper; one side was printed, the 
other was blank. With this latter facing him, he began to 
shape out a grotesque figure. It was finished, and he handed 
it back to her. 

Milly examined it attentively for a moment. 

** Put an eye in him,” she said; * what good is he with- 
out an eye, Redmond ?” 

Again he took the paper, and this time the printed side 
was nearest to him. He held it so long that Milly grew 
impatient, and clamoured to have it back again. But Red- 
mond was deaf to her entreaties. He saw nothing but the 
slip that shook in his unsteady hand. He heard nothing but 
a clear beautiful voice which seemed to come to him across 
the snow-wastes of that bleak morning, and spoke of return- 
ing peace. 

“ Milly, darling," he asked, “‘where did you get this paper ?” 

“ I got it tore up in Sybil's room,” she answered; *' there's 
a lot on the floor." 

* Bring it me, and you shall have a nice Christmas-box, a 
Noah’s Ark, and half-a-crown.” 

He set her on the ground, and she bounded through the 
open door, carolling as she went. 

And then Redmond held up the slip again and read the 
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printed words. Line for line and letter for letter they were 
a duplicate of that fatal note which he had discovered in 
Sybil’s blotting-book. He put the pieces together, and the 
more elaborate and precise the arrangement, the truer became 
the printed transcript. “This is wonderful," he thought, as 
Milly handed him a bundle of sheets. They consisted of 
long strips of printed matter, with files of strange signs on the 
margins. They were the proof-sheets of a novel, and at the 
top of one he read, in bold capitals, “SYBIL AND VIN- 
CENT ; on, THE MISFORTUNES OF THE HOUSE OF ORTENBERG : 
A RoMANCE.” 

* And this was her crime, poor girl," he said, * to earn 
bread by honest literary work. "This was the sin which she 
sheltered so jealously from my stupid, knavish prejudices. 
It was for this I wrote foul words, and called her evil names. 
And yet Heaven is my witness I could have forgiven her so 
much, and loved her well. It was a darker thought which 
overmastered me when I hurled her away, and rashly swore 
I never again would care for woman." 

He rose without speaking to Nealon or Mr. Chatsworth, 
and passed into the hall. No one was visible there. He 
ascended to the drawing-room, and met Mrs. Chatsworth on 
the threshold. Tear-stains were on her face, and her eyes 
were moist and red. 

“ell me, Mrs. Chatsworth,” he exclaimed in a broken, 
subdued voice, ‘‘ tell me where I shall see Miss Gray." 

“ She has gone home." 

* Home ? 

She has left this half-hour," continued Mrs. Chatsworth ; 
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* something was wrong, and she would stay no longer. I did 
not know of her departure till a moment ago, when Edward 
came to say the pheton was ready.” 

“Did she venture abroad on foot?" asked Edward, 
looking at the pitiless sky from which the snow was 
descending afresh. “I see it all. God help and pity 
her !” 

In less than a minute Mr. Chatsworth saw him from the 
windows striding across the park in the direction of Sybil’s 
home. Alice saw him as well, and wondered whither he was 
going. She did not know then that Sybil had quitted Chats- 
worth. Maggie was near her, and she pointed her finger to 
the retreating figure. 

** There’s a young person," she remarked, * running away 
from a sweetheart. You shall never commit that crime, 
Maggie." 

* And what shall I do?” the girl asked. 

* Go down, dear, and play with Milly," was Miss Hay- 
den's consoling answer. 

When Redmond had cleared the outskirts of the park, he 
came to a finger-post from which two roads diverged at an 
acute angle. A short examination of the snow discovered 
traces of Sybil’s footsteps in one. He followed up the track, 
and on coming to a bending of the road, where a little bridge 
spanned a brook hurrying past with fallen leaves and icicles, 
he saw the dark figure of Sybil some way before him. 

She saw him kneeling at her feet in the snowdrift. She 
heard his impassioned prayer for forgiveness, and, queen as 
she was, she raised him to kiss her hand once more, and call . 
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her his wife, his Sybil. ‘ And it was not that I sometimes 
wrote that you treated me so, Redmond?” she said. “It 
was not because God gave me some little gift, and I gave 
it in turn to the world for honest bread, you said those cruel 
words ?” 

“No!” answered Redmond. ‘ No! I read the letter. You 
know what was in it; and I believed all." 

Sybil hung her head, and blushed. 

“Do not think me blameless,” she said, after a little 
silence. “I knew how you hated literary women, and I 
played you false. Will you not also forgive me ?” 

And arm-in-arm they returned over the little bridge, and 
through the white tields to Chatsworth. 

“I shall tell you all now, dear Mrs. Chatsworth,” Sybil 
said, as the smiling matron embraced her. 

“ I shall cudgel you,” exclaimed Mr. Chatsworth, shaking 
his fist jocularly at Redmond. 

“Every one knows about Alice and myself,’ put in 
Nealon. ‘The record shall be, * Died on the 15th January, 
Thomas Nealon, Esq.’ ? 

** To the intense delight of his emancipated widow," added 
Alice. 

* Will you be married to-morrow, Sybil?” asked Milly. 

** Jf I am, dear, will you be my bridesmaid ?” 

* Yes," answered the child, “if Redmond gives me my 
Christmas-box, and you let me bring my broom.” 
= Mr. Chatsworth smiled, and kissed his little daughter. 
* Dinner now," he exclaimed, “ and may we never spend a 
sadder evening !? 
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THREE HOLLY BERRIES. 


I..—TuE Boat AND THE RIVER. 


\< S A vy  LOAT, little bark, down yonder stream, 
Cx (—v — By many a margin fringed with bloom 
e ; Of lilies, amber-leaved and wan, 

WA bts And poplars fair with silver gleam ; 
Float round yon island in the sun, 

Slide slowly through the winking gloom 
Of many an immemorial wood 

Whose trunks make cloisters for the flood. 


Blow, Southern wind, and fill her wake 
With creamy swirlings, faint and sweet— 
Go, break the sunlight on her sail ; 
Loosen the blossom in the brake, 
And waft, from primrose plot and vale, 
Their odours rich and exquisite. 
Go, little bark, the shining west 
Shall find thy prow a nook of rest. 
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Speed, happy lovers, stream and breeze, 
Glide with ye towards the peaceful night. 
O babble softly in her ear, 
Dark-violet river, till she sees 
The golden-hornéd star appear, 
Suspent in azure mist and light ; 
And hears, across the sobbing foam, 
Bell-voices and the songs of home. 


Float on, float on! The heavens are fair, 
The last flame burns amid the leaves, 
The last bird pipes on yonder bough, 
The last crow blackens the rich air ; 
The cistus drowses on the eaves, 
The lustrous freshet trickles slow ; 
The earth has lost the sun; and lo! 
Around the oaks the brown bats go. 


II.—Tux PICTURE. 


Wuar is my love like? She is fair, 
Fair as a lovely autumn star, 


Twinkling through the woodland air. 


A cloven cherry is her mouth, 
Her breath a breeze that wanders far, 
Through hills of camphire in the south. 
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And fine and delicate and slim 
Is her sweet purple-bodiced waist, 
Set round with fringes quaint and prim. 


A milky shoulder, gleaming shy, 
Peeps, silver-blanched above her gown, 
As from a fragrant nunnery. 


O wondrous, wondrous is her hair ! 
A braided wealth of golden brown, 
That drops on neck and temples bare. 


Her hand so oft doth kiss her lips 
That half the damask blood has flown, 
To ruby her fine finger tips. 


I will not swear me for her eyes, 
For when we meet my lids are prone— 
Supine before their witcheries. 


She hath a voice like a slow brook, 
That crystals over sands of gold, 
And sings in every flowery nook. 


And her blithe laugh is soft and low, 
Aud rich in meanings manifold— 
A viol that the Spring gusts blow. 
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Her beauty grows from hour to hour, 
I meet her face in gloomy ways— 
I meet the sunbeam with the shower. 


A glory shines before my gaze, 
And dreaming, wide-awake, I go 
Thro’ long, long years of radiant days. 


3.—UNDER THE CHESTNUTS. 


TELL us, O Croesus, languid and weary, 
Pacing the highway in purple and white, 

Which doth thy crown or those cap and bells, airy, 
Sit upon brows that have more of the light ? 

We camp on the greensward, we roll in the meadow, 
We sleep in the starlight, when laughter is done ; 

Choosing the prime of the shine and the shadow, 
Down in the bypaths under the sun. 


Winter with us is a season of splendour, 
Logs crackle gaily on altar and hearth ; 
Then comes the Spring, and a voice, low and tender, 
Whispers ** Green leaves ” in the ear of the earth. 
Summer has babblings of vintages mellow, 
Creakings of winepresses, sanguine and dun, 
Chatter of harvest-time, sheafy and yellow, 
Down in the bypaths under the sun. 
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Look in our Rubric: the pages are olden ! 
Worshipping fingers the binding have rent. 
What can corrupt the philosophy golden 
Which seasons the worst with the salt of content ? 
O Creesus, whilst smiles may be spare in your palace 
(Round the dial of riches the hours slowly run), 
Hark to the laughter that startles the valleys, 
Down in the bypaths under the sun. 


Magnate and Consul, a moment come hither, 
Round by the bridge, o’er the dry torrent’s bed, 
Sit on the wild thyme, and taste of the weather 
Shed from the olive-trees branched overhead. 
Here’s wine that has cobwebbed one hundred Decembers 
(Pan! what a vintage resides in that tun) ; 
And delicate kid, broil'd on chestnutty embers, 
Smokes in the bypaths under the sun. 


Ha! there’s a fig for your banquets and mumming, 
And temples that throb with the griefs of debauch, 
Whilst we suck the prunes where the sycamore, blooming, 
Trails round the meadow a shadowy watch. 
Yours be the state, and the gally-oar’s labour ; 
Ours let it be through the vineyards to run, 
Chasing the swallows with timbrel and tabor, 
Down in the bypaths under the sun. 


TOM HICKEY AND THE GOOD PEOPLE. 
A FAIRY STORY. 


Part First. 


C HE little town of Adare slept in the grey frost 
. and stillness of Christmas midnight. But for 
the melodious cry of the Maague, as it rushed 
9 past the stiffened woods, and woke a prolonged 
echo in the ruined chancels of the fair abbeys 
on its banks, no sound invaded the crisp, 
moonlighted silence of the hour. Gleams of 
candlelight twinkled in fifty casements of the 
broad street, with its rich Provençal aspect, its gables muffled 
in leaves, its porches shaded by elms and sycamores. 
There was also a goodly blaze in the windows of the little 
Catholic church. Midnight mass was to be celebrated; the 
people dropped into the broad aisle in twos and threes. 
There a young matron in snowy cap, and ample blue cloak, 
knelt and prayed: here a venerable peasant bowed his 
blanched hairs, and devoutly clasped his rosary of shining 
beads. The children had gathered to the altar rails, and 
prattled in whispers, despite the repeated threats and intimi- 
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dating faces of the elders. They had something to say, and 
were fairly resolved to say it. 

First, they had to settle whether the big candles on the 
altar were made of wax or wood. The majority was in 
favour of the former supposition; the minority clung 
bravely to its own view of the matter. Finally, the subject 
gave way to a more momentous rival for the juvenile 
interest. 

* Where's Tom Hickey?” asked a red-headed little boy, 
who kept his eye, as he spoke, fixed on his grandfather. 
** Nobody knows," he added, “ where's Tom ?” 

“Tf dat be de case,” remarked a little girl, with very 
large eyes, and a very small mouth, “dere will be no one to 
ring de bell." 

Tom was the local boatman, and added to his other functions 
that of bell-ringer to the chapel. 

“ Fader Lahy," continued the little girl, “is de very man 
dat wont forget it for him; ?tis a great shame." 

The long hand of the black clock, set on the wall, above 
the sacristy door, pointed to a quarter before twelve. Father 
Lahy’s watch was with it to a miuute. He wondered, as he 
looked at his old-fashioned silver timepiece and its great 
bunch of blood-red seals, that the bell had not begun to ring. 
It was Tom Hickey's business to see to it, and the neglect 
annoying to the good, patient priest. Discipline and order 
were very dear to him, and for this reason the infraction of 
both seemed the more unpardonable and irritating. 

He put on his hat and walked down the laurel path behind 
his house, towards the chapel. A little group of parishioners 
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had gathered at the gate and were exchanging jokes and good 
wishes when he appeared. They were as much surprised as 
himself at Tom Hickey's disappearance. No one knew 
anything of him; ’twas very wonderful indeed. And 
then Father Lahy saw one face literally laughing with 
meaning. 

* Perhaps my merry gentleman," he said, looking at Ned 
Brien very earnestly, * you can tell me what has become of 
Hickey ?” 

* Well, you raverence, I b'lieve he's not a bit sthronger 
than he might be. He caught a bit iv a could beyant 
there," and the speaker jerked his thumb in the direction 
of the river. 

* That's Tom's great failing," said Father Lahy. “He 
gets more colds than all the boatmen from this to Bantry. | 
Jem Hogan has a very draughty house, hasn't he?” 

A suppressed grin passed around the group. Jem Hogan 
was the proprietor of the Rara Avis public-house, not a 
stone's throw from Adare Bridge. 

“Its a breezy spot, you raverence," remarked a middle- 

aged farmer; “‘ you'd be surprised passin’ by to see the wind 
roarin’ from the shop into the back kitchen." 
. «PIL be bound,” said the reverend gentleman—“ I'll be 
bound, Mr. Gorman, that you not only saw the wind, but 
felt it too. I think, if matters are to go on in this way, 
Hogan will have to sell goods at one side of his house, and 
make an hospital of the other." 

** Troth, sir," said a voice from the rear, “ "tis thin he 
wouldn't be axin’ long for patients." 
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Even Father Lahy smiled this time. ‘‘ Ned Brien,” he 
said, “ to prove that I’m not ungrateful for your information, 
and in the hope that a little earnest exercise may do you good, 
you can ring the bell." 

A roar from the whole group followed this announcement. 
Ned pulled a very long face. 

*Tisn't up there you'd be sendin’ me, air," he pleaded. 
* Why, they tell me ’tis haunted !”’ 

* You don't know half," said the concealed voice. 

“Who was that?” asked Father Lahy. 

* Davy Ryan, your raverence." 

** Well then,” said the priest, “ I invite Davy to go up in 
the tower, and help Ned Brien, by taking his turn at the rope 
too." 

* Musha,” said a little old woman, who had stood and 
listened for a moment, “ hell take it yet, and we'll all go to 
see him, plase goodness. "Twas he stole my fine cock, the 
vagabone !? 

Before her good wish was uttered, Father Lahy had turned 
on his heel, and was retracing his steps homeward. 

Where was Tom Hickey? If we walk to a certain point of 
the river, which is about two miles above Adare, we shall find 
him. He sat or reclined in the bows of his boat. The stern 
was occupied by another figure. He was a man of ungainly 
aspect, and yet with somewhat of a studious air, to fine down 
his large-boned vulgarity. He carried a couple of rustily- 
bound books under his arm, and a broken, faded hat, as the 
parish mind used to describe it, “on three hairs of his 
head.” Munster still holds in memory Mr. Sylvester 
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O’Regan, the itinerant schoolmaster. Munster may forget 
him, but Tom Hickey never did. 

In the bottom of the boat were a green glass bottle, and 
a delft cup. The former had been drained to the last drop. 
To look at the men would have strongly induced an observer 
to suspect that they could fairly account for the contents. 
Whenever Sylvester got, as he termed it, “deflected from a 
straight line,” he invariably cocked his hat; and when 
Tom was the victim of a like irregularity, he as invariably 
blocked it. These conditions had been faithfully observed on 
the evening in question. The “ accordion” bore evidence that 
it had been recently compressed, and protested against the out- 
rage, through every crack and wrinkle in its abused substance. 

“To sum up, to go back, to resolve our primises, and 
make our peroration," said O’Regan, sending the bottle 
from his neighbourhood, with a vigorous kick, “I see my 
way jest to one conclusion.” 

* Yer sure yeh don't see two conclusions, Mr. 
O'Regan," suggested Tom. “I can make out two heads 
clapped on yeh this minute; and faith, considerin’ all the 
larnin’ ye’ve got, ’tis hard for yeh to do wid one." 

* The intherruption was assumed," replied Sylvester, “on 
an ungrammatical thesis. The pagan historiographers 
always begin by a reference to the opposed preliminaries. I 
don't predicate yeh know so much." 

** Well, ?deed nothin’ to boast of," answered Tom. “ Yeh 
see how it is some people is born to talk nonsense, and others 
to be boatin’ about ; but yeh can't expect a man to be two 
thrades at once, can yeh, Mr. O’Regan ?” 
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** Indubitably I can," said Sylvester. ‘‘ See, for example, 
that renowned commentathor, the elegant and accomplished 
Julius. His gigantic intellect disembogued itself, like the 
crystal fountain iv Arethusa, into a thousand channels and 
conduits. He made an aquedoct, he made a name i 

* He made yeh somethin’ short of sober, Mr. O’Regan. 
How yeh manage to stuff so much whisky in wid thim 
thunderin’ big words of yours, bates me clane. I know boys 
wid nothin but a lump iv an A B in thim, that couldn't 
hould near as much.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the schoolmaster, “they niver sub- 
jicted their heads to proper scholastic compression. Ye’d be 
astonished, Tom, at all the litherature you’d wedge into the 
skulliv a tindher youth with the ind iv a mayhogany ruler." 

** Yeh don’t say so, railly,” said Hickey. “They made 
an aisy job iv you, I'll be bail.” 

* Infallibly, no. The compressory process, which yeh 
might see me elucidate on the moral impenethrability iv a 
scholar or two, was not confined to my head. The resistance 
iv that section iv my anatomy proved fatal to all the rulers 
that were thried on it. "Twould have bint a crowbar. How- 
ever, I yielded to the birch. It proved soft and flexible, and 
so did I." 

* Faith, it turned out a jew’l, Mr. O’ Regan,” observed 
Tom. ‘ Do yeh think ye’d be able to compriss the ould boat 
down as far as Adare, now? Yeh may make a mayhogany 
ruler iv the paddle there; and if it don't do on her head, 
yeh can have a thrial iv thrashin’ on her starboord." 

‘Its an ingaynious proposition iv yours, Tom ; and afther 
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hearin’ it, I'll never despair iv findin’ a pearl in a pigstye— 
present company universally excepted. Indeed, the ashtute 
Archimedes, who is reported to have exploded a powdher maga- 
zine, which was contagious to the right bank iv. the Rubicon, 
he standin’ on the left with a burnin’ glass, would exult in 
yeh. Infallibly, he would demonsthrate, primá facie, that 
the whole notion issued from a confusion iv oidayes." 

“Don’t yeh think he'd be losin’ his time a bit, Mr. 
O'Regan?" Tom said. ‘There id be no need of demon- 
sthrating what confusion iv oidayes is to you. That id be 
aiquel to paintin’ purtiness herself. But confusion or no 
confusion, ’tis as clear to me as spring wather, that we’re 
stoppin’ too long here." 

“In other words," suggested Sylvester, ‘our itinerary 
is prolonged." 

* Put it jest as it suits yeh—maybe ye'd say it in 
Haybrew " 

* Or in Celto-Hibernian," observed the schoolmaster. 
* That’s the approved difinition iv the aboriginal tongue iv 
this lovely isle. It has jest been imported from the sister 
counthry. "They'll expect a pig in return for it.” 

* Faith, they will; and see that they get it, too," said 
Tom. ‘Suppose we go down to Adare, and choose one 
to sind over? A head aits ever so tindher about Christ- 
mas." 

* Some philosophers seek to elucidate that circumstance," 
exclaimed O'Regan, “ by sayin’ that the prospect iv spring 
cabbage gives the animals softness iv the brain. But let us 
dismiss culinary considherations which are simultaneously 
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unsuited to our appetites and our resources. "Tis ivident 
that I have deflected to-day a little. Let us go home and 
refresh ourselves in ambrosial jews.” 

“Thinking iv bed yeh are ?” inquired Tom. 

“The speculation is correct," replied the schoolmaster. 
“ Spread your sails, youth, and let the wanton wind dally 
with our canvas. There she goes." 

Tom bent to the oars, and laid the boat fairly in the 
middle of the river. He pulled well, and soon lessened the 
distance between himself and home considerably. From 
time to time he glanced quietly at O’Regan. That gentle- 
man had thrown himself back, and placed his hat on his 
face. Under that rude canopy he kept repeating bits from 
Virgil, and entire pages of the Latin Syntax. His voice 
was heard with perfect distinctness through the many wind- 
ings of the extraordinary head-gear. 

For an hour they floated along without exchanging a 
word. The schoolmaster still reclined and chattered ; and 
he might have gone on until this moment, if Tom, who felt 
the silence to be oppressive, had not arrested him. 

** Fair play is bonnie play, Mr. O’Regan,” he remarked; 
“but it isn’t right nor jest that ye’d keep all the talkin’ to 
yerself. Throw us over a jaw-breaker now and thin, if yer 
not growin’ stingy.” 

* My curriculum is before yeh," replied the schoolmaster, 
as he removed his hat and allowed the moon to shine full 
on his face. ‘‘In what branch iv human inginuity do 
yeh require information, insthruction, and moral ilevation ? 
There's dynamics, navigation, mensuration, thrigonometry, 
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geography ; there’s geomethry, fractions, and the tables of 
multiplication.”’ 

“ Suppose," said Tom, “ we talk about ghosts." 

* Ye’r not personal, I opine,” said O’Regan; “because 
if yeh are, the discussion must be illogical. How can yeh 
convarse reconditely with a thing that does not exist ?” 

Tom shook his head, and looked extremely vague at the 
schoolmaster. “ Answer me sthraight and honest," he 
cried ; “do yeh b’lieve in them? That’s the kushtion." 

* I defy all the phantasmagoria between this and Jericho 
to take a thrial with me. Imprimis, I'd interrogate him con- 
sarnin' himself. And if I proved that he was only makin’ a 
fool iv himself in thinkin’ he was anythin’ but an occult 
nothin'-at-all, wouldn't I reduce him to an absurdity? Do 
yeh hear that, Tom Hickey ?” 

Tom was puzzled sorely. ‘‘ But sperets is often seen," he 
said. “There was Petticoat Loose's ghost. My own father 
seen her wid his two eyes.” 

“ Psha !” said O’Regan, waving his hand authoritatively ; 
* it was an optical delusion, the result of a deflection from 
the pirpindicular." 

* What hapes o' ghosts yeh ought to have seen, Mr. 
O'Regan! Well now, consarnin’ the good people—God 
betune us an’ harm— have yeh anything to say to 
thim ?” 

“ Nothin’. I'm tould that girl, Biddy Brady, that’s cockin’ 
her cap at you mathrimonially, reports to have incounthered 
thim. If ever they were iver abroad, they’re gone. The 
immigration erased thim." 
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“ Faith, yeh may change yer opinion before yeh die," Tom 
replied. 

** They're polthroons," retorted O’ Regan. 

* I was comin’ down Sparrow Hill road one fine evenin’ 
in May,” said Hickey, “and I heerd a nise behind o’ me. 
Well now, yer laughin’. Can’t yeh be dacent for a 
minnit, and listen? I made a wheel round jest to see what 
was comin’ afther, and with the sight iv me eyes I seen the 
whole road as thick as dust wid the good people. Yeh 
couldn’t count, if yeh was twice as larned, all the red caps 
and green jackets that was there." 

* And what were they occupied in ?" asked O’ Regan. 

** Bedad, mindin’ up ould shoes like wildfire.” 

“Thin,” said the schoolmaster, “I wish yeh had mine 
convaynient to yeh, and got a thieveen on the two toes. 
I can’t keep the wather from percolatin’ through the 
fissures.” 

* Was that a bell?” asked Hickey, turning in the boat, 
and looking down the river. “’Tis the chapel bell, as sure 
as there's a hatther in Cork," he added, “‘and be the sky 
over me this is Christmas night.” 

Tis the twinty-fifth of Decimber," said the school- 
master. 

* Ye'r about right," said Tom; “that day ginerally sticks 
close to Christmas." 

“I wish I knew the hour," said O’Regan. “ My horolo- 
gical guide is absint in the capacity iv hostage with a 
relation in the Irish town, in the good city of Limerick. 
Vulgarly spakin’, my watch is on a visit for the binefit 
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of its own health, and the convaynience iv its lord and 
masther." 

“ Pd give a creel iv ould turf," said Tom, “jest to know 
who's ringin?’ that bell. Father Lahy 'l be purty sure to 
tell me in the mornin’. Hell bell the right cat, and no 
mistakin’ him." 

“I fear," exclaimed the schoolmaster, sitting erect, and 
drawing his face to a portentous length, “I fear that yer 
public career has primaturely tirminated. A rapacious rival 
has slipped into yer shoes, Tom. If I could predicate any 
more ringin’ for yeh, I should refer to the raygion iv the 
ear." 

Tom laughed. *'"Tisn't the loss iv the thing I care for," 
he said. 

“ I can apprayciate your lofty feelin's," observed O' Regan. 
** "Tis the forfeited honour iv the office that afflicts you.” 

* Well, it’s neither here nor there now," said the other. 
* We're at home at last.” 

Both quitted the boat, and then fastened it to a stake 
pitched in the loamy bank of the river. Tom put the oars on 
his shoulder, and strode forward gaily, followed by the 
schoolmaster, armed with the paddle. Less than sixty 
steps along a gentleincline brought them to a pleasant patch 
of grassy sward, surrounded by venerable chestnut trees. 
At one end of the enclosure stood Hickey’s cottage, with its 
white walls and roof of black thatch. It was a cozy-looking 
house. Traces of the summer creepers were visible on its 
glittering plaster, and rows of red flower-pots were marshalled 
outside the frosty windows. 
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. On this particular night O' Regan was the guest of his com- 
panion. He preferred, he told Tom, to put up with him, 
although by so doing he had sacrificed sixty and odd invita- 
tions, and made the same number of enemies. He liked river 
neighbourhoods, he said, as they abounded in geese and 
ducks, which were evidently born and brought up in a state 
of nature for the special sustenance of the learned and the 
moneyless. Nor did he forget the old, old story, of which 
he was the first ruffian and principal hero. In his days he 
had stolen one of the wild swans for a Christmas dinner. 
The mistake was discovered only when the bird had been 
boiled and served up, and its flavour differed from that of 
goose. 

He insisted upon lighting Tom's Christmas candle, and un- 
corking Tom's “ groceries." He praised the flavour of Tom's 
bacon, and ate it. He drank Tom's health over and over, and 
abused him in every interval. To crown the performance, he 
volunteered a song. It ran two good hours, and related to 
the loss of Leander, the Siege of Troy, and ‘‘ Babylon, that 
famous town." 

Long before it was finished, Hickey had gathered himself 
up on the settle, and had fallen asleep. By some misfortune 
O’ Regan staggered against the Christmas candle. It tottered, 
toppled over, and left him in profound darkness. He was in 
that happy condition in which light is never reckoned a 
luxury, and the incident did not affect him. By a masterly 
manceuvre, and the assistance of some stray furniture, he 
found his way to where Tom was sleeping. 

“O the voluptuous silfishness iv this world!” he ex.: 
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claimed, as he lifted his host from the settle, and deposited 
him quietly on the floor. ‘Think iv gaynius takin’ up its 
lodgin’s on the could ground, and this parody on science 
rivellin’ in the effiminate softness iv a boord-bed !” 

Mr. O’Regan stepped over the prostrate boatman, and 
scrambled to the settle. And before a minute had passed he 
and Tom were unconsciously accompanying each other in a 
brilliant sonato of snores. 

The fire on the hearth died out in ashes. The moon went 
down. The first cock clarioned for daybreak. Even the 
snoring had ceased, and silence fell upon the house. Sud- 
denly from the river came a chorus of voices. Its strength 
increased, and the burden of it was :— 


“Tom Hickey, the Boatman, 
Who didn’t ring bell, 
Come down to the ferry, 
We'll pay you right well.” 


The sleepers rubbed their eyes and yawned. 

“ Did yeh hear anythin’, Mr. O' Regan ?" asked the boat- 
man, sleepily. | 

** Yes," replied the other; ** there's a combustion iv lungs 
somewhere. Some of my compressed pupils, I conjicture, 
who have assimbled to sirinade the Shtar iv Munsther. I'd 
think it a charity to choke thim." 

Tom turned for another sleep, when again the voices were 
heard singing with redoubled vehemence :— 


“Tom Hickey, the Boatman, 
Who didn’t ring bell, 
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Come down to the ferry, 
We'll pay you right well.” 


(Tis the aulauns that are exercisin?," said O’Regan. “The 
exhilirating effects iv the scholastic process are vindicatin’ 
the wisdom and diligence iv the invinthor. Bring up a child, 
yeh know in 

** Well, thin, I’m bound to say, with all respect to yerself 
and the process, Mr. O'Regan, they might have larned 
betther manners. Hush !—there they're at it agin.” 

** The curse o? the crows on them !” exclaimed the school- 
master, as he rose from the settle. “Tom,” he continued, 
* procure me a loose leg of a chair, or a potstick, anythin’ 
that's a simulacrum iv a mayhogany ruler, and I'll put a new 
chune in the divarsion." 

Hickey went to get alight. ‘There’s not a screed of fire 
betune the two hobs," he said. And, to tell the thruth fast- 
in', there isn't as much as a spark in the Shtar iv Munsther." 

'** Why, yeh spalpeen," replied O' Regan, “ would yeh ex- 
pict me to illuminate through the bottom iv a bushel? 
Would yeh make me a dip o’ fourteen to the pound, or stick 
me in the same stand wid a harbaceous rushlight ?” 


“Tom Hickey, the Boatman, 
Who didn't ring bell," 


cried the voices outside. 

* How soon yer bouhals got wind iv that bit of mis- 
forthune," exclaimed Tom. ‘‘ Wisha, the ould woman that 
said it fust was right—show me yer company and I'll tell yeh 
what yeh are." 
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‘Pon my conscience," said the schoolmaster, falling over 
a rush-bottomed chair, “ye’r becoming a philomath, Tom 
Hickey. Classic quotations, inagh! Faith, the payriod has 
arrived when I may hide my diminished caput." 


“Come down to the ferry, 
We'll pay you right well,” 


repeated the voices. 


Tom gave up the light in despair. He was feeling his way 
to the door, when an exclamation from the schoolmaster 
startled him. 

* Be this and be that," shouted O’Regan, “ ye’r right, 
Tom, and I'm honourably convarted. Here they are iv all 
hoighths, ages, and sexes. Multitudinous mites," he con- 
tinued, “thicker than small potatoes or laves in Vallam- 
brosa."? 

* Arrah, go to bed, Mr. O' Regan!" cried Tom; “yer 
wool-gatherin’, I'm thinkin?." 

But the schoolmaster was not to be put off. so easily. 
Seizing Hickey with the grasp of a vice, he dragged him to 
the window, and pointed to the sill. Tom drew back in 
amazement; the hair stood erect on his head; he muttered a 
prayer, and shook like a dead leaf in a storm. 

On the biggest of the flower-pots he saw a pigmy, with 
the face of an old man, wrinkled and blotched, and puckered 
by excessive length of years. He was standing with his back 
to the geranium stalk, and had his legs jauntily crossed before 
him. On his head was a crimson cap, hung with 
minute bells. His cloak and tunic were of light-green, and 
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on his legs were a shining pair of topboots. The little man 
smoked a short black pipe; and he seemed very careful lest 
he should crush his queue, which was arranged in a double 
twist, and fastened with a piece of red ribbon. 

Beyond this mysterious visitor, millions of little beings, 
each no bigger than himself, rolled, scrambled, and twisted 
on the grass. Each had a small black pipe in his mouth, 
from which he sent out now and then a tiny puff of blue 
smoke. Some had long beards, some had none; some had 
large rings in their ears, some had not. And they danced 
over the sward, and shook their crimson caps, and smoked 
their pigmy pipes, and bobbed their double queues up and 
down like the finest gentlemen in the world. 

Beyond them again was a huge pile of pots, kettles, pans, 
boxes, horns, drinking-cups, saddles, bridles, and every con- 
ceivable variety of domestic utensils. Hammers, picks, 
shovels, barrows, ladders, flanked the mountain at either 
side. Tom wondered what it all meant; and his astonish- 
ment was not diminished when he saw the swarm of odd 
creatures take their pipes out of their mouths at the same 
Instant, and, after a general coughing, shout aloud:— 

“Tom Hickey, the Boatman, 
Who didn’t ring bell, 
Come down to the ferry, 
We'll pay you right well.” 

“ Tom,” said the little man from the flower-pot, in a very 
wheezy voice, “‘ lift up that windy, and don’t forget the ould 
hospitality iv the counthry that’s blessed by the Shtar iv 
Munsther." | 
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O’Regan flung up the sash, and thrust out his head. 
* "Iis aisy tosee, Dean Lilliput,” he said, “that ye'r every 
square inch a gintleman.” 

“ Thank you kindly,” replied the little man, * but the square 
inches don’t go far on me. How's Biddy Brady, Tom ?”’ 

The familiarity of the address emboldened the boatman to 
come forward a little. 

* Begor, she’s as sthrong as a horse, yer honour," he 
answered. 

«Weve a mighty dale iv ginuine respect for her," the little 
man went on to say. *'' But she must be more careful. This 
mornin’ she went out milkin’, and sat down on tin of the childer 
that was takin’ their mornin’ exercise in the paddock. Three 
' of them were brought back quite flat, they were.” Here the 
speaker put his hand to his chest, and coughed huskily. 

“If I might advise yeh," says Tom, “not forgittin’ 
Biddy’s misconduct, I’d wrap a wet flannin round my chest, 
and a dhry one over that agin.” 

** Well, thank yeh all the same," said the stranger ; “I’m 
sure ’tis kind iv yeh to think iv it, but we have no faith in 
hydropathy. Betune yeh an’ me it’s all right, Tom. My 
name is Chickweed. Suppose we split it in two as time is 
runnin’, and you call me short Chick ?” 

** Did yeh peroose my lucubration in reply to the * Star of 
the North,’ Pat Fogarty, yeh know, consarnin’ the correlative 
value iv mixed equations ?? asked O’ Regan. 

“Deed I did not, ye'll forgive me for sayin’ it, Mr. 
O'Regan. We're very busy now, I can tell yeh. We 
haven't been home to visithors since I dunna whin.” 
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* May I niver put another goosequill behind me ear," 
observed the schoolmaster, * but ye've lost the greatest 
thrate that ever fell to the lot of four bones! There isn't a 
boy in the barony that turned Vosther, and had a thrial at 
Gough, that hasn't seen it.” 

«Tis greatly to their credit, I’m sure," replied Chick ; 
* for I know, Mr. O' Regan, yer a man o' parts, and a sur- 
vayor into the bargin." 

** O'Regan, Mr. O’Regan,” cried a voice below them ; and 
directly a second little man, with a head like a plump hedge- 
hog, jumped upon the sill. ** Do my eyes desave me, oram I 
looking in ayrnest at that light o’ larnin’, the redoutable 
Shtar o^ Munsther ?" 

“Its me," said Sylvester, drawing himself up to his full 
height, and doing as much for his shirt-collar. ‘’Tis me. 
"Tis aisy to have cognizance iv a gintleman wherever yeh 
piregrinate. Th' ould blood was iver kind to litherature and 
the sisther arts." 

“ The could hurts my chest greatly," said Chick. ** My 
friend and admirer, the Earl here, doesn’t feel it so sayri- 
ously, but he's a youngsther, and, besides, he can sleep iv a 
mornin’.” 

* 'Troth," said the Earl, who happened to be the last pigmy 
that made his appearance, “ I do it all on prenciple. I'ma 
rigid abstainer, yeh see, but that’s no rayson why I shouldn't 
attind to the advice iv the Faculty. They tells me to take, 
once aday, a pint o’ whisky for my kidney, a pint o’ porther 
for my liver, and a quart o? poteen for the small o’ my back, 
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and I takes it. "Tis all done, yeh know, on prenciple, and I’m 
an invalid.” 

* Faith, it’s the wholesome sickness yeh have!" said 
Sylvester. “Pd put up wid all the diagnostics of a yal- 
low faiver if they promised to prescribe such exhilerating 
rimedies." 

“ And if yeh couldn't cotton to thim,” remarked the Earl, 
* they'd be all the same to yeh. There's little satisfaction, 
my Shtar, in showin’ bread in another man’s windy.” 

* Put up wid thim, indeed !? exclaimed Sylvester. ** Did 
it iver come under yer investigation that an O? Regan turned 
his back to that which was intinded for his binifit and moral 
resuscitation? Ye've quare views about us in yer under- 
ground palaces. Suppose yeh sind up the whisky, for the 
sake of expiriment." 

“I’m thinkin?," interrupted Chick, ** we're wastin’ a dale 
o’ precious time in preliminayries. The fact iv the matter is, 
Tom, that we want yer sarvices, and are determined yer 
not to have yer labour for nothin’.”’ 

“We held a public meetin?," added the Earl, as he knocked 
out the ashes of his pipe on the palm of his hand, “and re- 
solved to make yeh the fust offer. It wouldn't be convaynient 
to say how much Biddy Brady had to do wid the decision. 
But here ’tis for yeh, will yeh take us acrass the river at an 
Irish tinpinny a head ?” 

* Suspind for a moment," interposed the schoolmaster ; 
* chick and child, how many iv yeh is there?” 

* At the last cinsus," answered Chick, * we was five 
million three hundred and siventy-nine. The phaytey blight 
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did some iv us no good, but betune births and deaths the 
numbers is purty aiquil.^ 

“Thin,” said Tom, **?twould be hard for me to come to 
an’ understandin’. Me ould tub carries six wid diffidence. 
I'd as soon undhertake to pull Munsther acrass the river as a 
thousand o yerselves, small as yeh are." 

** That's yer flamin’ mistake," observed the Earl. 

* How could he be expected to know betther ?? asked Chick. 
* Be raisonable, and don’t be lookin’ for portwine from the nose 
iv an anvil.” 

*'Turnips has bled afore now," replied the Earl. “But 
Tom, darlin', a bit of accommodation goes a long way wid us. 
Sixteen iv us one time wint to France in a nutshell, and 
only for long-legged Battherbrains, who insisted on stretchin? 
his legs where there wasn’t room to scratch a figure o! wan, 
we'd be as tight and right as a crab in a cydher vat." 

** Ye'd be as tight, at any rate," observed Tom, ** but ye'd 
betther lave the right alone this time." 

“Twas a mighty power iv condensation," said the school- 
master; ‘yeh snapped yer fingers at space and wather, anyhow.” 

** They don't throuble us," answered Chick. ‘‘ When we 
like we're as thin and as slindher as nothin’ at all.” 

“‘Thrue for yeh," exclaimed the little men in the grass— 
“ thrue for yeh." 

“ Yeh niver thried a mayhogany ruler wid the aristocracy 
beyant ?" asked Sylvester, pointing to the multitude on the 
sward. **"Tis the sworn innimy iv insubordination.” 

* No thin," answered Chick, ** where's the bodily use iv 
hittin’ where yeh can't hurt ?” 7 
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* Right yeh are," said O'Regan ; “ but I'd. be sorry that 
any undhergraduate o’ mine could find out where that spot is. 
My expayrience is iv a superlaytive extint, and I must say 
I never yet appayled to the human sinsibilities that I didn't 
secure a flatthering response." 

* We're wastin time," observed the Earl, “and ’tis a 
thing you can't buy for its weight in goold. What does 
Mr. Hickey say to terms?  "Tisn't every night hell get 
such a chance of makin’ a forchune, and investin’ in the tin 
per cints." 

Chick coughed, and looked anxious. ‘Let us hear yer 
answer, Tom," he said. ** Yerself and Mr. O’Regan there 
will see us acrass, whil'd ye'd be sayin’ Jack Hannigan !” 

“This son of Neptune, I mane the boatman,” observed 
Sylvester, “is the very jewl iv navigation—he'll take yeh. 
And as for meself, an unpretindin’ mariner, all but dimented 
by whisky and Homer, I'll lind a hand widout paymint.” 

“ Kind iv yeh, Mr. O' Regan, ye’r the gim iv ginerosity," 
screamed the little men on the sward. 

** Yer sarvices won't be overlooked, b'lieve me," said Chick. 

«Well decorate yeh with the Grand Ordher of the 
Petatey Stalk,” added the Earl. “The badge is a wondher 
in itself. Your own mother won't consayve ’tis you whin ’tis 
pinned to yer button-hole.” 

* Come along !’’ exclaimed the schoolmaster, as he raised 
the sash as high as it would go. “Thus Curtius perished,” 
he said, springing over the flower-pots, and alighting on the 
ground outside. Then he gave a couple of professional 
flourishes, as if he held a birch in his hand, and a pupil before 
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him. The goblins ran around him, and puffed their pipes | 
with new energy. Some clung to his coat-tails. A few 
twisted their legs around the stems of his brass buttons, and 
hung head downwards, whilst they made a variety of grimaces 
at their companions. A swarm of tiny elves climbed to his 
hat, and gambolled about its cracks and fissures, as a troop 
of goats disport themselves over a rocky country. A dozen 
small beings sat down contentedly on its broken leaf, and, 
allowing their legs to dangle over the edge, smoked away 
with a strange mixture of fun and audacity. 

“‘ Obsarve me, yeh thraneens,” shouted Sylvester, “ and I'd 
have yeh obsarve me well. ’Tis the province of vulgarity to 
take liberties wid its betthers." 

There was a loud and long hurrah in reply to the senti- 
ment. 

* "1s," continued the schoolmaster, “the nature of a 
proper culchur, and ginteel deportment, to behave itself with 
propriety.” 

The hurrah that followed was more uproarious than the 
first. 

** But, for all things," he said, “ our sublunar philosophy 
has invinted certain correcthers and regulathors. I warnyeh 
all to take a lafe out iv Chestherfield, and larn what's 
becomin' noblemin, gintlemin, and min o! the world." 

The schoolmaster's ears were greeted with a third hurrah, 
which shook the grass and the icicles from the neighbouring 
chestnuts. Finding that his remonstrance had no effect, he 
flung his hat on the sward, and sent it some distance forward 
with a vigorous kick, to the utter discomfiture of the little 
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people who had perched upon its brim. They rolled, they 
tumbled, they stood up, they fell again. Great was the 
chattering, great the wee cries of pain, great the vows of 
vengeance, that found mouth among the parti-coloured 
swarms. 

* An’ now,” screamed Sylvester, pulling off his coat, 
and trailing it on the ground—“ now that I’ve jest given 
yeh a shinin’ example iv the self-sacrifice that reigns in this 
manly buzzom,” (here he pointed to the collapsed accordion) , 
‘is there a mother’s son iv the whole lot iv yeh, that will be 
bould enough to put the layst taste of a toe on the coat-tail 
of an O' Regan ?” 

There appeared to be no disposition on the part of the 
little people to comply with the invitation. And when 
Sylvester reproached them with their cowardice, and re- 
quested them to put “even the skreed of a heel” on the 
extremities of his garment, their unwillingness only seemed 
to increase. As their courage diminished, O’Regan’s rose. 
At first he contented himself with standing in the centre of 
the cowering multitude, and glaring defiance. He saw their 
puzzled looks, their shrinking forms. He heard the strange 
unintelligible gossip that passed from mouth to mouth like 
the ravings of an angry sea on a pebble-strewn beach. And 
then, satisfied that a little more energy would be sufficient 
to disperse them, and leave an enduring monument of 
his bravery, to all generations mortal and spiritual, he 
whipped up his garment, and dashed at the thickest part of 
the swarm. 


Before his brandished coat-tails, pos upon legion of the 
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fairies were hustled into the air or laid prostrate on the 
ground. In vain they fled, squealed, squeaked, jabbered, and 
grinned all sorts of unmentionable agony! In vain they 
threatened the wildest and most implacable vengeance! 
Right and left the pigmy legions were scattered, and piled 
pell-mell. The immense sweep of the schoolmaster’s arms 
overwhelmed everything within its devastating range. The 
long grasses, the flowerless lusmore, the sharp thistles, the 
spreading nettles, the thick tufts of herbage in which 
the lark loves to nestle, and the mushroom to germinate, 
afforded no sure refuge to the beaten and frightencd 
people. 

With Sylvester, havoc and destruction went hand-in-hand. 
From the air he gathered clouds of fairies, thick as the midge- 
mist above a summer pool. He thrashed out their volatile 
essence with one slap of his unwieldy garment. From the 
rank herbage at his feet his rapid strides dislodged hosts of 
enemies, and as they rose, the same merciless weapon 
knocked the pipes from their mouths and the quaint hats 
from their heads. It was their misfortune that they had to 
keep within the bounds of a circle drawn and marked by 
their absent leaders. It was his privilege to move wherever 
the greatest advantage was offered. His “ heroic rage," as 
he called it, was getting more vehement, when his fcet 
slipped, and he went head-over-heels into the pots, kettles, 
pans, and pannikins. 

Mr O’Regan picked himself up with considerable agility. 
A sarcastic laugh arose from the wee people, who witnessed 
his downfall with no small delight. 
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* Tf any of yeh,” exclaimed the schoolmaster, clapping 
his hand to his cut nose, ** will lind me a deeshy bit iv cob- 
web to put to my bake, I'll say thruce.”’ 

A long grin right and left showed that the proposal was 
scorned. 

“Tf yeh don’t,” said Sylvester, “I won't lave a complate 
anatomy—that’s to say, ye ignoramuses, a whole bone in the 
community.” 

A loud hiss, accompanied by a strange cackle, was the sole 
reply. 

“Then I'll impress it on yeh,” cried O’ Regan, “that the 
age iv chivalry isn't yet departed. Accordin’ to Chestherfield, 
"tis my bounden, juty to prove that the sowl hasn't quitted 
my coat-tails. Do yeh relint ?" 

* Pshaw—pshaw " exclaimed the red and green men. 
“ Pshaw !” 

“Im not sorry my nose is cut," Sylvester said. ‘“ The 
scarification is only a safety-valve, intinded to drain off the 
superfluous juices of the organ, and restore to it the ginteel 
splindhours of airly adolescence. That nose might do wid 
honest people, but I conjecture I mustn't thry it on wid ye, 
yeh crumbs and shavins iv crayation.” 

He balanced himself for another sweep of the tails, when a 
small hand was laid upon his knee, and a husky voice said, 
** Where's the use of losin’ temper wid a mob iv rapscallions 
that knows no betther, maybe no worse ?” 

* "Tis fine for yeh to talk," replied Sylvester, looking down 
on Chick, who stood beside him with an anxious face. “’Tis 
aisy for yeh to say howld yer whisht, and talk iv patience 
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wid a parcel iv ragamuffins that never darkened the doores of 
an academy. Sind thim to me jest for a quarther or so, and 
if I don’t convart thim to the proprieties, say black is the 
white o! my eye.” 

*Td like, wid all the veins o’ my heart," answered 
Chick, “that someone would take thim in hand, and—oh! 
this tarin’ cough—and put the fear o' somethin’ in thim. 
P'raps I might hearken to yeh, Mr. O'Regan, afore we're 
done intirely. For the prisint we must say good-bye to 
edication, and see about sailin’.”’ 

* Yeh promised to pay me right well," said Hickey, who 
came up at this juncture—the oars on his left shoulder, and 
the paddle under his right arm. ** Here, O?' Regan, take the 
starn from undher my axther, and don't be as onaisy-lookin' 
as if yeh were goin’ to be married. Yeh promised to pay 
me well, Mr. Chick." 

“Well,” said the husky man, drawing out a red handker- 
chief spotted with white lozenges, and applying it to his nose 
—“‘ well, my word is good any day yeh like to take it.” 

“Litera scripta manet," observed the schoolmaster. 
* Suppose we have somethin’ down. "There's two sorts iv 
bad pays in mundane matthers ;—thim that pay beforehand, 
and thim that don’t pay at all. 

*'There?'s some raison in that same," observed the Earl, 
* but as a matther o’ likin’ give me thim that pays before- 
hand. I'd advise yeh, Chick, to give an instalment, and an 
1.0.U. for the remaindher.” 

. *?Pon me conscience," said the schoolmaster, ‘‘ I don't 
see any moral deflection in that proposition. It's coincident 
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with a straight line, toa T. Shake hands, and I'll delegate 
to myself the juty of ratifyin’ the compact." 

** ['m not over nice," replied Chick, “and I never was. 
There's two words to a bargain, and ’tis quite sartin there's 
often too many. I'd be sorry to offind Mr. O’Regan by 
turnin’ up my nose at any advice he'd offer.” 

So saying, Chick unbuttoned his green coat. From an 
inner pocket he drew a horn ink-bottle. From some other 
hidden recess he produced a long quill, with the gray feathers 
still adhering to it. Then he unfolded a bundle of greasy 
paper, and proceeded to write, supporting the sheet on his 
outstretched palm. 

“ It must be vally sterlin’ resaved, and no date above all 
things," remarked O' Regan. “ My sire is clerk to the Petty 
Sessions, and ’tis no shame to his blood descindant that he 
knows somethin’ o’ law." 

“ He has a shillin’ out of every case," said the Earl. “Is 
crime increasin? in his district, Mr. O’ Regan ?” 

‘Tis, thank goodness !” replied the schoolmaster. ** Whin 
morality stalked the land like an evil gaynius, he suffered. 
Now we have another state of things, and the pot boils 
amiably." 

“A boy would think," remarked Hickey—* a boy would 
think, Mr. Chick, that yeh were drawin’ out a sweep's 
indincher, and bargainin’ for the soot to be sould to the 
magnesia-makers. Give yer hand a twist, man, and hurry 
wid it." 

* Ah l- said O' Regan, sadly, “ th’ ould principles are fallin’ 
nto degineracy. Is there in all litheracher, profane or 
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modhern, amore sublime maxim than ‘command yer hand, 
advance yer arm, and a nate compression would do yeh no 
harm’ ?” 

* In the mane time,” said Chick, as he handed the paper 
and a handful of shining pieces to Hickey, “ye mustn’t be 
hard on ould age. Och! there was a time when sinsure 
wouldn't be giv’ to me, I can tell yeh." 

* Now for the boundin’ biliys!? screamed the Earl. “ Ho, 
ho! my urchins, my cubs, my broods, my fine red and 
green gorsoons—won't we have divarsion ?” 

The wee people set up a shout, and blew their pipes furi- 
ously. Then the multitude rushed to the pile of utensils, 
chattering, tumbling, and limping as they went. Each se- 
lected some article as his particular burden. One bore a 
gridiron on his back; another helmeted his head with a huge 
pot, and slung a pan or two from his girdle; more loaded 
themselves with strings of pannikins, with cups, with horns, 
with saddles, with bridles, with fishing-nets, with gold and 
silver platters, with lamps, with rich housings. 

When the sward was cleared of every article, a shrill 
trumpet-blast rang upon the night, and startled the echoes 
in every wood and alley in the neighbourhood. For minutes 
the mimic sounds went on dying and repeating themselves 
again and again, until at last they sunk into pathetic ca- 
dences, and seemed to float away on the long lapse of the 
shining currents of the river. Again the solitary trumpet 
brayed, and again the melodious echoes were aroused, and 
made answer to its shrill defiance. Once more its clear chal- 
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lenge shook the frosty air, and once more the aerial reflec- 
tions rose, and responded to the wild summons. 

Down the gentle incline to the river the wondrous swarms 
of little people streamed, legion after legion, army after army. 
They moved with the precision of disciplined hosts, to the 
sound of a long chaunt, in which a funeral melancholy was 
interblended with the jubilance of a pastoral. Strange 
lights hovered above them, and shot from battalion to bat- 
talion. Strange noises were heard in the pauses of the 
music, mixed with the pattering of tiny feet, and the sharp 
clinking of the gleaming utensils. The schoolmaster walked 
along, in a doldrum. Tom marched by his side ; and before 
them hopped Chick and the Earl, who conversed together in 
an unintelligible language. 

They halted upon the river's brink, and heard the cool 
rush of the water apast the willows and sedges that lined the 
bank. Far off lay the solitary meadows, shrouded in fog. 
All round the great trees reared their black trunks, and 
stretched out their leafless arms, with a dismal and imploring 
air. 

When they reached Tom’s boat, the broad glittering sur- 
face of the Maague lay spread before them. The school- 
master lifted his eyes, and saw the vast outlines of the ruined 
abbey looming on the opposite bank. The moon had sunk 
low, but was still above the horizon. Her pale rounded orb 
hung like a globe of icy fire in the exquisite tracery of the 
chancel window. The huge central mullion seemed to sup- 
port her weight, and share in her benign splendour. The 
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"THE ENTIRE SUKFACE OF THE SMALL CRAFT WAS COVERED WITH THE LITTLE PEOPLE." 
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matted ivy that hung from the crumbling walls, the long 
rows of reeded columns in the lonely aisles, the tombstones 
set in the pavement, participated in that almost spiritual 
radiance. Nor were the cloisters closed to the pure rays of 
the moon of Christmas. Between their Gothic colonnades 
arrows of light darted in, and smote their embossed roofs 
with a solemn glory. It needed only the exercise of patient 
imagination to conjure up the cowled monks, in their white 
habits, the lamps at the ruined shrine, the crowd of pilgrims, 
and the sublime roll of the Gregorian chaunt. 

“ Arrah, don’t be dhramin’ there, like a hin pinned down 
to a chalk line," cried a voice from the river. O’Regan, 
who was staring absently at the scene before him, forgetful 
alike of his position and the voyage he had undertaken, 
turned to the direction from which the voice came. Then he 
saw Hickey standing at the head of the boat, leaning on an 
oar, with which he was preparing to push it from the 
bank. 

The entire surface of the small craft was covered with the 
little people. It was one prismatic mass of red and green, 
which shifted and interchanged a thousand times, as the 
fairies turned about. How so many could find room within 
such narrow limits was a problem for which he could offer no 
solution. They appeared for a moment to occupy space; and 
then they seemed to act in defiance of all known laws of the 
impenetrability of matter. It occurred to him that their very 
motion created a vacuum. He remembered the story of the 
nutshell in which sixteen of the imps had sailed ever so far ; 
but he remembered it only to add to his bewilderment. 
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When the cloud raised by the greedy pipes of the wee 
voyagers cleared away, he saw Chick and the Earl standing 
at the boat’s head. Before them was a brazen plate, sup- 
ported by a tripod of darker and denser metal. They had 
lighted a fire in the plate, and were industriously blowing it, 
with puckered mouths and puffed cheeks. Then one of the 
elves brought them an alabaster box. The Earl made a mys- 
tical sign, and its cover flew open with a hissing sound. At 
that moment the single trumpet sounded far off. A thick 
cloud of smoke arose from the brazier. The wee people 
shouted, and a strange commotion agitated them from end 
to end. 

* Are yeh comin’ or say yeh won’t?” shouted Tom, who 
still leaned on the oar, his face turned to the river-bank. 

* In one moment,” replied the schoolmaster, ** I shall have 
trod the sinuosities iv the diclivity, and shall array meself at 
yer side." 

* [s it possible we're watin’ all this time for nothin’ ?" 
asked Chick. 

* Delay was no part iv the bargain," added the Earl. 
* But dawdlers will have their way, I suppose. Pull a pig 
backward, and yeh know where her tail goes." 

* Make way for the Shtar iv Munster," shouted Tom, as the 
schoolmaster made his appearance at the boat’s side. ‘ May 
the ship foundher to her mast-head that refuses gaynius a 
voyage ^ 

* l've jest been calculatin,’ said O’Regan, * that the 
heavenly body is in her apogee.” With this remark he 
stepped on board. 


PART SECOND. 


Aine: ERM HE boat and its occupants had not pushed an 
3 vy oar's length from the bank when a wondrous in- 
X cident startled Tom Hickey. Out of the river 
there rose a blinding fog, through which the 
moon glared redly for a second, and disappeared 
the next. Trees, ruins, familiar objects, the old 
hollybush on the jutting knoll, the white stone 
that sentinelled the ford below the cottage, 
became suddenly aud unaccountably invisible. Great bellstolled 
through the darkness, and shivered the threefold mist with their 
hoarse alarums. Fantastic figures rode about in the vast swathes 
of vapour ; and beautiful forms, whose floating garments melted 
into the dim fog, drifted in circles round and round the boat. 

The cool water plashed along the weed-covered planks. 
The sharp frost-wind, bringing the odour of burning peat 
and bog-oak, beat upon the schoolmaster’s face, and con- 
vinced him that he was still living within the region of fact. 
At one time he was cheated into believing that a huge bulk 
of vapour on his left was a clump of royal oaks, under whose 
mighty arms he had slept through many a hot noontide. 
Then the fog would wreathe itself into new combinations, and 
dispel the pleasant fancy. 

Great faces seemed to look down upon him, with vague 
luminous eyes from the gloomy canopy. They paved the 
dark atmosphere with myriad and manifold expressions of 
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pain, sorrow, and a sort of bewildering ecstasy. He saw 
them shift and drift about; he beheld the innumerous eyes 
that gloated on the boat twinkle with the dreary glitter of a 
sunless ice-field! The mouths, too, were restless and horrible 
in the extreme. Sometimes the thin uneven lips would part, 
discovering triple rows of white fangs, grinning with skeleton- 
like fixity and grimness. Sometimes the corners of the 
mouth would depend almost to the chin, filling the upper 
part of the face with hideous wrinkles and convolutions. 
O'Regan's astonishment was nearly at its climax, when a 
forest of thin, withered hands leapt from the mass of the 
strange appearances. It was mingled with superfine indigna- 
tion, when a finger was laid along the right side of every nose, 
and every left eye winked at the schoolmaster. 

«Tis aisy to persave that ye'r reckonin’ on yer supayrior 
altichude," he exclaimed. ‘’Pon my soukins, if I had the 
lot of yeh for jest a jiffy in the backyard iv the Ballyshannon 
Academy, I'd take care that ’tisn’t yer finger ye'd stick 
to yer noses.” 

The ghastly faces vanished and reappeared. This time 
they were sadder and more dismal than before. The school- 
master was beginning to think that his advice had taken 
effect, when every mouth shot out a long, grey tongue, which 
lolled and wagged defiance at him. 

** Yer breedin’ was first-class," he observed. ** Yeh paid the 
public instructhor in turf, and to pay that same yeh despiled 
somebody else's bog. "Tis sartin’ that none of yeh ever knew 
the taste of a ginteel mayhogany—the scepthre of chuition.” 

Again the faces grew invisible, and once more they re- 
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appeared. Long and earnestly, and not without a feeling of 
lofty contempt, O’ Regan gazed at them. And whilst gazing, 
every chin turned into a long brown ruler; every head was 
crowned with a growth of birch; every nose assumed the 
appearance of a grimy ink-bottle, with a slim neck and a burly 
body. 

* There's nothin’ aiqual to the divarsion," said the 
schoolmaster. ‘ But be all the sticks in Doonas wood, this 
is the purtiest phaynomenon I ever clapped eyes on; "tis the 
most complete thransmogrification I was ever requested to 
witness. It never occurred to me up to this precise aypoch 
that the juvenile nose was intinded by nature for the con- 
vaynient suspinsion of the ink-bottle. Stupingous aiconomy, 
that might bewildher Adam Smith himself, likewise the 
Boord o Thrade !” 

He raised his eyes, to see how the compliment was ac- 
cepted. "The weird faces were no longer visible. Either the 
increasing fog had swallowed them, or their forms had been 
dissolved by the magic which had raised and controlled them. 
Then a long stream of light penetrated the mist, and illumi- 
nated the boat and the myriad voyagers, who swarmed along 
its bottom, or held to its rocking sides. 

Tom was at his post looking rueful and dissatisfed. He 
leaned on his pole, and turned to the schoolmaster. 

“Mr. O'Regan," he said, * I hope yer convarsion is 
complate by this time. Here we're driven along at the rate of a 
millrace, and dickens a shove I’ve given since we came aboord.” 

Chick gave a hoarse laugh, and knocked the ashes from 
his pipe. 
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* Tf I may make bowld to say a word," he said, “I think 
we’ve thrated the boatman with the finest iv considheration. 
Begor, if aise isn’t welcome to him, we’ll ha’ve a thrial iv 
the other thing afore we dhrink the duc à durris.”’ 

* In all ages," observed O'Regan, “ peradventure in all 
nations, we hear spake of ardint sperrits, who looked on aise 
and pleasure as a misforthune. Iminent amongst thim nota- 
bilities was the profession iv which I am an humble though 
not undistinguished mimber. If the youth iv Room and 
Aithens were to the fore, they'd indorse my affirmation. 
Cayser, we may make sure, had his holidays and lickin's; 
and he tuk kind to thim. "Tis related of Thragan, that 
when a slip of a b’y a 

Here the schoolmaster suddenly lost his footing, and 
went plump to the bottom of the boat. Shrieks, screams, 
exclamations of pain and anger followed his descent. The 
little people, upon whom he fell, pinched, tore, and scratched 
him with such vigour, that he lost no time in getting to his 
feet, and scrambling to his old position. 

** Yer betther now," said the Earl, as he took a pinch iv 
snuff from a gold box. ‘‘ There—have a sniff of Irish black- 
guard; a sneeze will do yeh all the good in the world. 
Barrin’ the fright iv it, yeh wern’t hurt.” 

* No; but I’m bound to confess that I had a sensation iv 
that discription. I was only impaled on a spiked gate; iv 
coorse, that’s nothin’ to spake of. What a power o! pins 
thim craychurs wear about them! For my share, give me 
the daycent resarve that's becomin’ a hook-and-eye.”’ 

Before Chick or the Earl could answer, the boat burst 
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through the wall of fog, and was drifting over the glassy 
waters of an inland lake. A vast white star shone down 
from a sky of intense blue on the surface of the green mere. 
A circular chain of steep hills hemmed in the waters, on 
which their sharp peaks and voluminous outlines lay reflected. 
To the north, a deep gorge clove the mountains, and sent a 
glittering torrent flashing and roaring into the lake at its 
feet. The entrance of the valley was guarded by a towering 
mass of granite rock which unkaown hands had fashioned 
into the likeness of an ancient temple. The air was fearfully 
still. And as the boat reached the centre of the lake, the 
fairies doffed their red caps, and made obeisance to the pale 
and lustrous planet of the place. 

“There must be an abundance iv comely eels adjacent 
here,” observed the schoolmaster, who surveyed the scene 
with a critical eye from his standing-place. 

* Musha," replied Chick; “the only eel here, Mr. 
O’ Regan, is the sarpint himself, and he’s a walloper.” 

** Yer alludin’ iv coorse," said Sylvester, “to that uncom- 
fortable reptile, who is supposed to have custody iv the lake ?” 

“Troth, ye’r right," answered Chick ; “‘ ’tis the same, how- 
iver yeh came to know it. He was a great man in his day, 
but ’tis all over wid him.” 

The schoolmaster hemmed and looked curious. Tom 
came to his side, and said in a low whisper : 

* Can ych make head or tail iv’ the whole thing? It bates 
me clane intirely." 

* What's the cognomen iv this basin?" asked O’ Regan, 
disregarding Tom’s question. 
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«The Lake iv the Siven Sleepers,” replied the Earl. 
* They're within a whistle o’ yeh this minnit. We're going 
to give thim a shake and a twist, this evenin’.”’ 

* And where do the somniferous siven allocate thim- 
selves?” asked Sylvester. “ Not with the sarpint, I'm bould 
to conjicture." | 

** No,” said Chick, as he pointed to the great temple standing 
four-square to the north. “ They snore away in that scoop 
yondher. Modherate yer thransports for a sicond or two, 
and p'raps you'll have the sight iv yer eyes for what yer 
askin’.”’ 

“I succumb,” said Sylvester. “Tom,” he continued, 
«tis a perplexin’ navigation ; but money makes the mare go— 
likewise the boat. Why, man alive! yeh can build a fleet iv 
turf-boats, and thrade with Kilrush, and other foreign parts, 
afthir this vinchur.” 

* Faith,” said Hickey, in a desponding tone, “I don't 
b’lieve Kilrush nor Kilkee, nayther, is on our sideiv the moon 
any longer. This is a nate place, sure enough; but as a 
matther iv taste, I’ve a sthronger wakeness for the Bog iv 
Allen." 

At that moment the boat's keel grounded on a pebbly 
beach. Looking up, Tom saw the huge portals of the 
temple frowning above him. The mighty columns that 
supported the roof struck their roots fathoms deep in the 
still, green waters of the lake. The gigantic walls were 
broken by broad ledges, each of which was occupied by an 
army of gray owls. The strange birds did not move a 
feather, but puffed their white breasts, and blinked their 
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staring eyes, as the boat passed them. Arch succeeded arch, 
cavern rolled in from cavern, pillar was multiplied on 
pillar, as the visitors swept up the narrow channel that 
divided the rocky floor. When the great blaze from the 
lake sufficed no longer, torches were lighted. Their flicker- 
ing flames only made the darkness more mysterious, or 
revealed the slow swell of the wave as it washed the weedy 
buttresses of the cavern. Hours seemed to roll away, and still 
the voyagers moved on. Tom grew disheartened, and the 
schoolmaster having comforted himself with another pinch of 
his favourite blackguard, sat down, and was soon asleep. 

Was it the burning glare of a harvest sunset which blinded 
and dazzled his eyes as he awoke? Were those flashing points 
above the red atmosphere, stars ready to break upon the world 
with the setting sun? O’Regan rubbed his eyes, and surveyed 
the scene around him. 

He sat in the midst of a monstrous void dug out of the 
solid core of the mountain. There was living rock at his 
feet, living rock overhead, living rock in the giant walls that 
stood on every side, like massive bastions. From the roof 
hung innumerable stalactites, each of which, turning a pris- 
matic angle to the blaze of six cressets, flashed intermittently. 
Swarms of figures thronged the vast hall; they covered the 
floors—they sat on and grinned from every ledge and projec- 
tion. They clustered round the great fire, and flung piles of 
faggots into the devouring flames. 

To the south of the huge chamber were seven tombs shaped 
hike bells. On each tomb lay an armed warrior, his legs 
crossed, his arms folded on his chest. The effigies were clad 
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in rusted mail, and their visors were raised. The schoolmaster 
walked around them several times. Somehow he had got 
and fondled the notion, that the stiff, rigid men, shrouded in 
iron panoply, were living flesh and blood. He touched the 
cheek of one and trembled: it was cold but elastic. He 
pulled the nose of another, and fancied that it resented the 
liberty by a scarcely perceptible sneeze. Emboldened by 
those trials, he put his finger into the mouth of a third, and 
received a sharp squeeze for his pains. “ The vital force,” he 
said, “1s not yet extinguished. It lives and bites.” 

Again he paced the measure of the seven tombs. A great 
toe protruded through the iron shoe of the last figure. 
Assuring himself that no one waiched, O’Regan drew a 
quill from his waistcoat pocket, and tickled the naked 
extremity. At first, the toe acknowledged the irritation by 
a feeble movement; and then, before Sylvester had time to 
retreat, the leg shot out to its full length and, striking him 
in the chest, sent him reeling to the floor. — 

He had scarcely recovered himself when Chick came up. 
The little gentleman put on a pair of tortoiseshell glasses, 
clambered up one of the tombs, and held his face close to the 
mouth of the figure. 

“They’re not dead yet,” he observed to Sylvester. 
“They'll work mischief yet, Mr. O' Regan." 

* If kickin’ and bitin’ can do wondhers," answered 
Sylvester, ‘nothin’ at all will be aiquil to stoppin’ them. 
If yeh jest stand at the fut there, and tickle that big toe, 


yell resave the natest rimidy for asthma that’s to be found 
in the pharmacopie.’ 
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“I’m sartin yer right," observed Chick. “One o! them 
boys that lies there on the flat o' their backs, was a great 
docthor in his day. He cut a catharact out iv Iveland’s Eye. 
An’ more be sure, he married the daugther iv the ould king, 
who was keepin’ the sthraw for seven years, bekase his legs 
weren’t dacent enough to keep undher him. He married the 
colleen and cured th’ ould man by makin’ him a pair 0? sally 
crutches. Thim were the rale jewels; the monarch used to 
lane on one iv em, and break the ministher’s shins wid the 
other, when the caper saized him.” 

Sylvester looked puzzled and inquisitive. 

“ I think," he said— I think, Masther Chick, yer taking 
arise out iv me; a wondherful ilevation if my siven sinses 
and the other collatheral faculties don’t desave me." 

* Why should yeh be ruz?” asked Chick. ‘ Don’t yeh 
know the whole story iv the sleepers from beginnin’ to ind ? 
Yeh needn’t blush for yer ignorance ; ye’r not the fust Philo- 
math that put his left fut in the right stockin’, Yeh must 
know that thim gorsoons was the young buckeens iv the ould, 
ould ginthry. They thravelled abroad iver so long ago to 
sarch for their forchunes. One tuk the road to Amerikay, 
and gettin’ wet on the journey tuk cowld as well. One 
thravelled for a change iv air to the North Pole, a mighty 
quare place stuck up somewhere or another at the ind iv the 
globe. The five slips that remained at home wint to the 
Ingies, a murtherin rich raygion, where the naabobs spend 
all their time roastin’ goold guineas on fryin’-pans. Well, 
and behould yeh, what should the five Ingymin do but fall 
in love wid the same woman? And this woman was a Free- 
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mason, and up to all the saycrets iv the black art. Whin 
she heerd that there was two other brothers beyant the says, 
she commanded thim to come to her coort. And when they 
was fornenst her, the whole siven, she couldn’t say which 
was the natest. So says she, * I'll marry the whole half-dozen 
iv yeh, and throw in the ouldest iv the lot by way iv makin’ 
the rest a compliment.’ ^ 

* "T'was a pathriarchal proposal," said Sylvester, * and only 
an Ingin could think iv makip’ it. Av coorse they were 
married ?” 

* Av course they weren't, though," said Chick. ** But they 
acted fair,as gintlemin ought—they offered to toss up for her." 

* Oh, the flattherers " observed the schoolmaster. “PU 
be bound that before they could cough twice they were all 
knights iv the garther." 

“ Bedad !” replied the little man, ** ’twas jest the other way. 
She ordhered them all back to Ireland. ‘An’,’sez she,‘whenyeh 
gets there, go to sleep as fast as yeh can until I waken’ yeh.’” 

* And do yeh mane to tell me," said Sylvester, “ that 
they're to lie here for iver, sthruck iv a hape, like so many 
collections of ould metal ?” 

“ Aisy, aisy,” said Chick. “ There's a sartin person comes 
here at this time ivery siven years to relase them for an hour 
or two and keep their eyelids from rustin? intirely." 

Sylvester was about to demand further explanations when 
the cavern rang with a loud halloo. The fairies tossed up 
their caps to the glittering roof, and shouted. Then they 
parted into two great companies, forming a broad avenue 
between. And each mite, as he clapped his hands and danced, 
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cried, “The Man i' the Moon and his daughther! Make 
way for their excellencies !^ 

Tom Hickey and the schoolmaster stood at the last ex- 
tremity of the lane, and looked down the particoloured ranks 
that lined it. From the very furthest point they saw two 
white objects advancing. As they approached Sylvester 
beheld an old man in fair, long garments, bearing upon his 
bowed shoulders a bundle of green sticks. His beard swept 
almost to his feet, and seemed as cold and dazzling as the 
sparry incrustations of the cavern roof. He leaned upon a 
short thick staff, and his head turned from side to side, as 
he limped along. 

.Tom Hickey paid less attention to the old man than he 
did to the being who accompanied him. She was robed in 
blue and white samite, and bore a star in the centre of her 
forehead. Her face was as round as the moon itself, her 
colour equally as blanched and ghastly. <A great thin mouth, 
a huge fat chin, and a pair of great gazing eyes made up the 
rest of her features. 

* Yer both welcome, and lashins iv it," said the Earl, as he 
bowed Miss Moon to a seat, and relieved her of the lantern 
which she carried in her right hand.  * "Tis long we iv been 
waitin’ and pinin’ for yeh. Betther late than niver. And,asTom 
Hickey here’ll tell yeh, ’tis fair and aisy goes far in a day." 

“Tom Hickey !” said the Man in the Moon, throwing his 
bundle at his feet. ** Surely to goodness I heerd that name 
afore. Yer sisther," he continued, looking hard at the 
boatman, whom the unexpected recognition astonished 
* yer sisther married a boy o’ the Bradys.” 
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“If I may make bowld to say a word," he said, “ I think 
we’ve thrated the boatman with the finest iv considheration. 
Begor, if aise isn’t welcome to him, we’ll ha’ve a thrial iv 
the other thing afore we dhrink the duc à durris.”’ 

* In all ages," observed O'Regan, “ peradventure in all 
nations, we hear spake of ardint sperrits, who looked on aise 
and pleasure as a misforthune. Iminent amongst thim nota- 
bilities was the profession iv which I am an humble though 
not undistinguished mimber. If the youth iv Room and 
Aithens were to the fore, they’d indorse my affirmation. 
Cayser, we may make sure, had his holidays and lickin’s ; 
and he tuk kind to thim. "Tis related of Thragan, that 
when a slip of a by 5 

Here the schoolmaster suddenly lost his footing, and 
went plump to the bottom of the boat. Shrieks, screams, 
exclamations of pain and anger followed his descent. The 
little people, upon whom he fell, pinched, tore, and scratched 
him with such vigour, that he lost no time in getting to his 
feet, and scrambling to his old position. 

** Yer betther now," said the Earl, as he took a pinch iv 
snuff from a gold box. ‘‘ There—have a sniff of Irish black- 
guard; a sneeze will do yeh all the good in the world. 
Barrin’ the fright iv it, yeh wern’t hurt.” 

* No; but I’m bound to confess that I had a sensation iv 
that discription. I was only impaled on a spiked gate; iv 
coorse, that's nothin’ to spake of. What a power o! pins 
thim craychurs wear about them! For my share, give me 
the daycent resarve that’s becomin’ a hook-and-eye.”’ 

Before Chick or the Earl could answer, the boat burst 
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through the wall of fog, and was drifting over the glassy 
waters of an inland lake. A vast white star shone down 
from a sky of intense blue on the surface of the green mere. 
A circular chain of steep hills hemmed in the waters, on 
which their sharp peaks and voluminous outlines lay reflected. 
To the north, a deep gorge clove the mountains, and sent a 
glittering torrent flashing and roaring into the lake at its 
feet. The entrance of the valley was guarded by a towcring 
mass of granite rock which unknown hands had fashioned 
into the likeness of an ancient temple. The air was fearfully 
still. And as the boat reached the centre of the lake, the 
fairies doffed their red caps, and made obeisance to the pale 
and lustrous planet of the place. 

“There must be an abundance iv comely eels adjacent 
here," observed the schoolmaster, who surveyed the scene 
with a critical eye from his standing-place. 

* Musha," replied Chick; “the only ecl here, Mr. 
O’ Regan, is the sarpint himself, and he’s a walloper." 

** Ye'r alludin’ iv coorse," said Sylvester, “to that uncom- 
fortable reptile, who is supposed to have custody iv the lake?” 

“ Troth, ye’r right,” answered Chick ; ** *tis the same, how- 
iver yeh came to know it. He was a great man in his day, 
but ’tis all over wid him." 

The schoolmaster hemmed and looked curious. Tom 
came to his side, and said in a low whisper : 

* Can yeh make head or tail iv’ the wholething? It boten 
me clane intirely." 

* What's the cognomen iv this basin ?" asked O’Regan, 
disregarding Tom's question. 
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“Troth, she did," answered Tom, “an? more betoken 
twas the parish had the night iv it.” 

* I was looking down on the gallavantin'," said the White 
Man. “ Biddy Brady has a great heel for a dale flure. I 
wouldn't like to be a tinpenny nail in her brogue, I can tell 
yeh.” | 
** À great kusthion in the divine science of asthronomy,” 
exclaimed the schoolmaster, thrusting himself forward, “ may 
be aisily settled for the enthertainment iv the erudite. Man 
? the Moon, are yeh inhabited ?” 

The fairies laughed and shouted. Sylvester turned on 
them a look of indignant rebuke. 

* Silence, yeh angashores !” he cried, * and don’t be puttin’ 
out yer ugly tongues in the face of supayrior philosophy." 

* Mr. O’Regan,” observed the White Man, “yer sinsis 
are borderin’ on disthraction, and yeh want to know if I'm 
populated. Ye’ve takin’ too much, Mr. O' Regan, and want 
oilin’ inside as much as any ould clock in the barony. I 
never answer impertinent kusthions, but if you'll take a thrip 
up betune this and mornin’, ye’ll have the sight iv yer eyes, 
and examine for yerself." | 

Sylvester listened to the proposal with staring eyes and 
knitted hands. For a moment he was elated with the notion 
of spending a fortnight in the moon, and then returning to 
write a book, and enlighten the world on the vexed question 
of lunar conditions. He paused for a moment, and then the 
White Man said,— 

“Yeh needn't be lookin’ to the expinse, as I'll whip yeh 
up carriage-free, yeh undherstand ?” 
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* And about the return thrip?” asked the schoolmaster, 
anxiously. 

* Oh, begor, yeh must see to that yerself. I won't be 
comin’ this way for another siven years. Meanwhile, ’tis 
consolin’ to know that the home voyage isn’t as long as a 
good dudheen. If yeh take a hop and a jump from my hall 
doore, ye’ll find yerself down in Adare, in the whistle iva 
blackbird.” 

“ Pl pondher the matther over," said Sylvester. ** "Tisn't 
every fine night yeh can thravel so far on such aisy 
terms.” 

* Very well,” replied the White Man. “ And now, gintle- 
min, we'll look afther the poor boys beyant.” He drew a 
flask filled with a gold-coloured liquid from the folds of his 
garment, threw his sticks over his shoulder, and stood up. 
The little men, holding their caps in their hands, swarmed 
around him. The schoolmaster found himself drawn into 
the tide of the multitude which pressed forward by a common 
impulse towards the seven armed men. Around them the 
vast congregation formed an immense circle. The White 
Man stood in the midst. After a moment’s silence he raised 
his lantern to the corpse-like faces of the sleepers, and 
groaned. The fairies groaned in turn, and gave wistful looks 
at the wondrous figures. Then the enchanter pressed his 
thumb on the throats of the iron-clad men, one after the 
other, and the moment each opened his mouth he poured a 
quantity of the bright liquid into it. A strong odour was 
diffused around the cavern. The schoolmaster’s nostrils 
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dilated. ** Potheen,” he said to himself, ** the unkushtionable 
aroma iv potheen." 

Suddenly the mailed men shook on their beds. "Then they 
raised their heads simultaneously, smacked their lips, and 
cried, “ Man i? the Moon, come choke us again !” 

The charm was repeated thrice. A shrill trumpet-blast 
rang through all the mighty chambers of the cavern. There 
was a noise in the air like the plunging of war-horses plumed 
and plated for battle. "With this clamour was mingled the 
clashing of deep-throated bells, and the loud cries of the 
beholders. And then, with one mighty effort, the seven sat 
up, crossed their legs, looked in each other’s faces, and gave 
a discordant laugh, which the echoes of the place multiplied 
in long reverberations. When these had died away the 
sleepers bounded from their couches, and alighted on the 
floor. 

Yeh had a fine blasht iv fine sleepin’ this time, anyhow,” 
cried Chick. “ How does yeh feel ?” 

** Troth, I've a lump iv a pain across the small o! me back,” 
said the tallest of the group, “ that wd give the headache to 
a milestone. Put a sop undher our head whin we fall off 
next time, and I'll be behouldin to yeh.” 

“ Yer lookin’ betther now,” exclaimed the Earl, looking up 
at the youngest. “If yed just run to Tom .Dillane's, 
and thry a hap’ortho’ shavin’, ’twould add entirely to yer 
grangeur." 

** Gour that," said the irritated sleeper. “ For a’ thran- 
neen I'd cut yeh in two wid a skelp of a toe-nail. They 
grows wondherful ! ” 
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“Phil, the Earl isn’t yer match, my bouhul," said the 
Man in the Moon, “ and I’m afeard iv yer takin’ a mane advan- 
tage iv his wakeness. Yeh had the repetation iv bein’ a 
smart gorsoon in yer time, a shinin’ light, barrin’ a mistake or 
two. Now, what do yeh say to takin’ a twist out iv Mr. 
O’Regan here? Hes a jew’! at book-larnin’, and is known 
to fame as the Shtar iv Munsther.” 

“That’s my popular cognomen," said Sylvester, drawing 
himself up to his full height. ** I'm disposed to preshume 
that this gentleman in the stiff unmintionables was an 
anshant Brehon.” 

The Giant Phil surveyed the schoolmaster for a moment. 
His lower lip curled into a mighty sneer—his eye blazed 
with contempt. ‘“’Tisn’t wid a bundle iv odds and inds, 
*tisn’t wid a hape iv scrapins and lavins,” he said, “ that ye’d 
have me to inthir into scholastic competition.” 

“ An’ surely to grace," replied Sylvester, “’tisn’t wid an 
ould kittle, tinkered up by an inchanther, and knowin’ nothin’ 
iv modhern science and erudition, that I’m to make meself 
aiquil? Did you iver exthract a cube-root, you hape iv 
batthers and bruisies ?” 

* Do yeh mane a phaytey?” asked Phil. “ I exthracted 
and boulted more iv thim cubes in my time, than "ud 
build a ten-feet wall round a two-acre haggard.” The giant 
clashed one iron fist in another, and looked to see how Syl- 
vester relished the reply. 

“ Take it aisy,” said Chick—“ take it aisy, me jew'ls." 

* | declare before all Munsther," exclaimed the school- 
master, extending his arm until it swept round his head, 
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* that more diabolic ignorance I never had the misforthun’ to 
listen to. Jest to think iv a Brehon confoundin’ phayteys 
wid mathemathics! Look out, or the sky will be fallin’ on us 
as a vingince." 

* IThere!ll be two words to that bargain," said the Man r 
the Moon. “Thats a more substantial consarn than it 
appears to yeh. "That's sartin to hould fast, boys." 

* As safe as the Bank iv Ireland,” added Chick. 

By this time Phil’s gigantic brothers were standing by. Syl- 
vester’s heart nearly failed him as he glanced at their massive 
frames, looming up through the smoke and glare, like iron 
columns beaten by the blast of a furnace. But O’Regan, to 
do him justice, had ruled too long and despotically to quail 
before any intimidation. He thrust his hand in his waistcoat 
pocket, cocked his head defiantly, and looked at his antago- 
nist. 

* Pm thinkin’,” said Phil, * that a grate change has come 
over things since I was last in Ingey. Pm thinkin’, min, 
that jaw does a dale o" mischief, and rale larnin gets the go- 
by. Now look, boys, on for a minnit, and see how nately 
Pl flure this mayhogany-headed pedagogue. I’ve one word 
to put to yeh, Sylvesther O’ Regan: Who invinted the Round 
Towers? Answer me that, or cut yer stick, as is most 
convaynient.” 

* What has the round towers to do wid the cube-root ?” 
replied the schoolmaster. 

“ What's that to you?” asked Phil. ** Watch him, boys, 
how he twists and turns, like a sprat on a salmon-hook ! 
I repate: Who invinted the Round Towers ?” 
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“ Troth,” said Sylvester, ** whoiver did hadn't much to do, 
at any rate." 

** Wasn't he a boy iv lofty oidayes ?” ed Phil. 

* Faith he was—cock-lofty, if you don't object," answered 
the schoolmaster. * He had fine divarsion buildin’ ould places 
that you ascind for no other raysin than to descind 
agin. Maybe he intinded them for the relief of asthmatic 
patients—eh ?” 

* Look at him now!” screamed Phil, pointing his finger at 
Sylvester. ‘‘Isn’t he as sorrowful as if all in the world 
belongin’ to him was in the workhouse? Arrah, bad cess to 
the pretindher! and he won't answer a fair kushtion.” 

* Bravo, Phil? shouted the wee men. “ Keep the mill 
goin’, my darlint, and O’Regan’s nowhere." 

* Who invinted the Round Towers? Answer me that 
much, Sylvesther O' Regan." 

* Who invinted them, yerself?"? asked the schoolmaster, 
whose face was covered with the confusion of defeat. “Yer 
makin’ a grate mouth iv it, anyhow.” 

A roar of triumph echoed through the cavern. 

* Now," said Phil, “now he’s flabbergasted, and no mis- 
takin’. Whoinvinted them? Why, Queen Pigeonach did, in 
ordher to provide roosts for the turchel-doves that kept up a 
post-office sarvice, night and day, betune herself and her 
father, the Imperor of Arran.” 

* [| deny it," exclaimed Sylvester. ‘I dispute yer hypo- 
thesis. Show me day and date for the thransaction." 

* Arrah! does yeh hear him, boys? .Cock him up with 
day and date," said Phil, sneeringly. ‘Be the livin’ ginger, 
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the next thing he’ll be demandin’ is a lase iv the intire 
counthry. Let th’ ould nobility spake up. Have I ex- 
pounded the histhory correct ?” 

“ Right as ninepence," answered the fairies. 

* That's all yeh know about the matther," observed Syl- 
vester. ‘Do yeh persave this?" he continued, as he picked 
up a kitchen colander, and held it between his eyes and the 
light. ‘Look into that orrery, yeh ignoramus, and thrace 
me out the aycliptic." 

Phil, his brothers, and the httle men, gazed into the in- 
verted strainer. They saw nothing but a concave vessel, 
pierced with rows of little holes, illuminated by the cressets. 

‘The man that could make out the aycliptic there," 
said Phil, * wouldn't see a hole in a thatcher’s laddher, or a 
hair in a milkpail." 

* Resarve your commentharies," replied Sylvester, ** and 
answer me seriatem. You don't diskiver the sun's coorse 
on this wondherful chart. Turn up your squintin’ eye once 
more, and till the gentlemin assimbled, if yeh could put yer 
dexther finger on Vaynus ?" 

* Arrah, he's dhramin’ wid his sight open," said Phil. 
* What would bring Vaynus into the bottom of a cabbage 
sthrainer? She's not there, and no blame to her. What a 
warm corner ye'd stick the girl in !” 

* Oh, inconsaivable blindness P? exclaimed the school- 
master, throwing up his hands, and flourishing the colander. 
* May I ate grass in three churchyards, if à dark man 
wouldn't see more than yeh, yeh hape iv monsthrosity. 
Hearken to me, yeh scum of a crayation—yeh cartload iv 
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ould bones and iron—yeh antedilluvian hedge-taicher, or I'll 
pin yeh to where ye’r standing. The whole univarse is before 
yeh, and yeh see nothin’ but an ould tin. Take another 
observation through the telescope iv yer fist, and thry if yeh 
can clap yer eye on the Great Bear.” 

Phil looked into the colander once more, and grinned. 
* He's not there,’ he said.  * The Great Bear inagh, 
why, two doubles iv his tail alone would more than sur- 
round it.” 

“Do yeh insist in sayin’,” shouted Sylvester, * that 
the Bear isn’t inside this? Look before yeh leap, for I'm 
preparin’ to give a most bewildherin’ proof that he’s in the 
vessel." 

“Hes not in it, and he never could be,” roared Phil, in a 
tone of defiance. 

* Oh! the curse iv Crummel fall on yeh, for a flamin’ liar !”’ 
shrieked the schoolmaster, as he clapped the colander on his 
antagonist’s head, where it fitted like a helmet. ‘ Isn’t he 
shinin’ there now, yeh bacaugh ?” 

Scarcely had Sylvester put this triumphant question, than 
he felt himself seized by the waist, and whisked upwards by 
a pair of massive arms. It was the eldest of the sleepers in 
whose mighty grasp he was confined. With vows of ven- 
geance, with terrible threats, to have satisfaction for the 
indignity put upon the outraged Brehon, the iron-clad man 
strode into the darkness of the cavern. His solid heels rang 
upon the flinty pavement. His eyes sparkled with a wrath 
not to be appeased by any supplication. After him came 
the multitude, headed by the Man in the Moon, and the six 
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sleepers. The little people clapped their hands, opened 
their mouths, and squalled. After a long march, the granite 
wall parted at a signal from the Earl, and the host found 
themselves in the midst of a dark amphitheatre, clothed on 
all sides with shaggy, fantastic trees. On every withered 
branch a white owl sat and hooted; in every glen a torrent 
thundered ; on every peak a baleful star burned sadly and 
dim. 

* Well hould the coort-martial here on the grass," 
said Chick. “ We'll taiche the taicher how to behave him- 
self." 

* Put a sod undher yeh," cried the Earl, * and conduct 
the proceedin's. Tom,” he continued, looking at one of the 
little men, * get a lane gandher, and make vs a dozen iv pins 
wid a long sphlit in aich iv em.” 

“I prefer the fust charge," said the sleeper with the 
broken boot. “He tickled the ball iv my big toe with 
a quill.” 

A loud shout rose on the air. The cavern walls flew 
together, hiding the amphitheatre, and flooding the interior 
of the sparry hall with one fleeting flash of moonlight. 

Before the fire sat Tom Hickey, and Miss Moon, as he 
had now learned to call her. To all appearances the lady 
liked him. Even her large, unimpassioned, dreamy eyes 
revealed something like a feeling of love. She reposed upon 
a block of bogwood. Tom was seated on a large lump of peat. 
He looked the very reverse of comfortable. 
= “Td give tuppence for yer thoughts, Mr. Hickey," said 
the lady. “ Yer colloguein’ there wid yerself this hour or 
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more, like a blue fly in a windy-pane—all buzz, and no 
manin’ in it." 

The boatman sighed. “ Faith, Miss, yeh haven't much to 
do wid yer money, if yeh dhrame iv that exthravagance. 
Dickens a ha’porth I was thinkin’ iv at all, at all.” 

** Now Tom,” said Miss Moon, * weren't yeh puttin’ yer 
comether on Biddy Brady, imaginin’ she was for'ninst yeh, 
and that yeh was lookin’ about for a straight sthraw to take 
the size iv her finger ?" 

* Musha, may I never see the mornin’ if I was, Miss,” 
answered Hickey. “Biddy has a ring iv her own, besides, 
and if it iver breaks, ’twon’t be the fault iv the gooldsmith. 
Och hone! faith, I could take a dhrass iv sleep this minute, 
with any gorsoon in Munsther." 

“Sleep! my son iv Apolla," exclaimed the lady, as 
she raised her brows into a pair of sharp crescents. 
* Could yeh go to the arms iv Phobey, Tom Hickey, 
and a poor little colleen like me dyim’ to hear a word from 
yeh ?” | 

«Tis a disthressin’ case, surely," replied Tom, “ but 
naturel have her way. I could sleep jest now like a 
cock on a rafther.”? As he finished, he changed his position, 
and sat a little further off from the lady. 

Miss Moon drew her block near to Tom's again, crossed 
her hands in her lap, and was silent for a moment. “ I've 
heerd a great deal," she said, at last, “iv the unaltherable 
constancy of yer love, Tom Hickey. A great many things that 
passes here below is beknown to us up there through one 
soorce or another. Now this is leap-year, and ?tis my juty 
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to say somethin’ that'll warm the cockles iv yer heart wid 
A. I) 


ginuine j'y. 

Tom got exceedingly uneasy. Once more he removed 
his seat, and again Miss Moon followed him. 

“Yeh musn’t be shy, Mr. Hickey," she said. ‘I’m not 
goin’ to ait yeh. As I was sayin'—arrah, stay quiet, and 
don’t be hoppin’ about that way, like a hin on a griddle—and 
^üs this— will yeh make up yer mind, and call me Mrs. 
Hickey ?” 

Tom paused. “Oh fie, Miss !”? he said, and his colour 
rose. ‘Be the mortial frost, if that's the way the girls in 
the moon gets on, I’m not surprised at the scarcity iv the 
inhabitants. Soquare a thing a 

* Put a coal on yer pipe, Mr. Hickey, and have a blast 
while I’m talkin’ to yeh. If yeh thinks that I've thrispassed 
on the bounds iv faymale resarve, sure I'll withdhraw the 
proposal, and yeh can put it yerself in yer own enchantin’ 
English.” 

The boatman winced, yawned, and put his hand to his 
mouth. ‘‘I only know one that’s aiquil to yeh,” said he, 
“and that’s Attorney Bouchier. Hed put as many 
defferent faces on the same thing as there’s smuts in a 
field iv whate. Troth, if yeh settled down in Adare, he 
might take his bag and himself to other parts, Miss." 

** Wisha, acushla,” replied the lady ; ** where's the use iv 
foostherin’ such a lump iv flatthery on the likes o’ me ! Yeh 
sees I’m inexpayrienced, and that the tindherness iv the 
situation bates me clane. Put an ind to this murtherin’ 
suspinse, yeh cruel, nice young man." 
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** Now if yeh put yer eyes upon pins," said Hickey, “ and 
that we were sated here until wather would run up aginst a 
hill, which ’tisn’t its custom to do, the suspinse that 
aggravates yeh would be eternally perpaychuel, as Mr. 
O’Regan obsarved iv a sartin sarmon, which, betune me 
and you, was intirely thrown away on him." 

“Surely ye’r not a holy pill-garlic to be prachin’ to 
me this way?” remarked Miss Moon. “TI bet yeh a button, 
Tom Hickey, yeh wouldn't thread on my left corn, an’ I 
afther plantin’ it afore yeh." Here the lady put out her 
foot that Tom might accept her challenge. 

“ Begor, Miss ! " said the boatman. “I hope and thrust yer 
other fut is betther nor that, for to spake the killin’ thruth an 
uglier crube was niver mishured on a cobbler’s aperon. 
"Tisn't yer fault if less than nine’s would accommodate it 
with convaynience." 

** Mr. Hickey," said the Man in the Moon’s daughter, ** I 
likes a taste iv candhour now and thin, the way yeh aits the 
fitch in those parts. But ’tis aisy enough to overstep 
propriety, and I’m afeer'd ye've done it. Does yeh mane 
to tell me that Biddy Brady can show as nate a five-toes as 
thim?” 

Tom smothered a huge laugh. “Be the law, Miss, she 
could play jackstones in the hollow iv yer instep, and take 
her turn at a hurlin’-match in the upper leather." 

* Yeh—yeh vile desaver |" whimpered the lady, drawing a 
gauzy substance from her bosom, and applying it to her 
eyes. “Twas the unforthinate night for me that yeh came 


amongst us, yeh disthroyeriv me pace and quietness. Shure I 
| 13 
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know Biddy those years. She's a likely girl enough, and 
varchuous, but compared wid me she’s no more than a 
pinkeen to a live ostrich, and that’s nayther here nor there. 
I tuk a fancy to yeh, Mr. Hickey, the dead minnit I clapped 
me eyes on yer insinuating countenance. Ye’ve a pudgy 
nose ivthe parsnip patthern—a rowly-powly at one exthrimity, 
and nothin’ worth mentionin’ at the other—but, sez I, I won’t 
mind it. For filled by the ardhour of my tindherness, and 
not wishin’ to lave you a lone and dissolute boy in this 
sorrowful raygion, more bekase ’twas leap-year, and I might 
shake a loose leg at coortin’ on my own account, I pros- 
thrated meself before yeh—sure the crows themselves up in 
the threes there knows all the rest. If yeh wor paid by the 
fut for abuse, yeh couldn't dole out more iv it in the payriod 
iv our disasthrous inthercourse. Ye’ve been hoppin’ and 
bobbin’ about there like a crow in a phaytey garding iver since 
I began puttin’ up to yeh, niver sittin’ quiet for a 
moment, but tormentin’ the agility of yer two nate legs. 
Arrah, glory to the ould times, whin, if a girl only gave a 
boy a half a wink he’d be flattenin’ his nose aginst hers that 
same minnit, and thratin’ and blarneyin’ her father the nixt. 
Thim times is gone, and more’s the pity for me ill-thrated 
six. Begor, now ’tis the min that takes on thimselves to 
hould their tongues, and lave the foostherin’ to the girls. 
Does yeh mind, Mr. Hickey ?” 

**''roth, ye’r not sayin’ a word that I couldn't chalk up on 
a barn-doore," replied the boatman. “Yer spakin' like 
a book, but I won't brag out iv the bindin’.”’ 

“Take that, you! Sez yeh to yerself, manin’ me av 
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coorse," cried Miss Moon, with a very perceptible curl of her 
upper lip, and another crescenting of her acute brows. 
“< Light yer pipe wid that, ma’am,’ says you, ‘and much 
good may itdo yeh? Well, Pm listenin’ and talkin, barrin’, 
I believe,-every word I’m sayin’ goes in through one ear and 
out iv the other. Yeh takes me for an ould crock, Mr. 
Hickey,and puts me up for a cockshot. Fire away, my honey. 
Shure, if ye’ve the good luck to give me a black eye, 
’tisn’t meself would say ’tis ill-done of yeh. Tom, darlint, 
it’s makin’ smithereens iv myheart to see yeh sittin’ there as 
dumb as a burned Phaynix, not havin’ as much as a gon- 
doutha to throw to a pig. And Tom, darlint, don’t be goin’ 
into hystherics if I ask yeh once more, in varchue of leap-year, 
to say ?tis a match, and yeh may dance a monecn on me 
coffin  aftherwards if the exercise wud be  plasin' 
to yeh.” 

“Yer puttan’it mighty sthrong, Miss," replied the boatman. 
** Yeh bates cockfightin in the way iv gab. Now, wud it 
be takin’ too bould a liberty to ask yeh who was yer 
mamma? ? 

The Lady of the Moon looked sorcly puzzled, whilst 
Hickey, with his hand under his chin, gazed hard at her. 

** Well, Tom,” she said at length, “ that’s a kusthion that 
niver afore occurred to meself. Ye’ve the sight iv yer eyes 
for my father.” 

* Oh, begor, there's no mistakin the family likeness there, 
anyhow. Two fippenny bits isn't much liker one anither, 
But I was axin’, Miss, afther yer mamma?” 


* Dickens a bit o! me knows who she was,” 


said the lady. 
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* We're not particularly curious in these matthers in my 
neighbourhood." 

‘Yer not, inagh! Well, ’tis a wakeness wid all the 
Hickeys for ginerations gone by to insist upon knowin’ their 
mothers—the childhrer as wellas the boys. I think the 
whole faction wud be into my lights if I tuk up wid a 
woman who wouldn't know her mother's cap in a thousand, 
and they all blaichin’ on a hedge, yeh mind.” 

* Faith,” said the lady, “it’s well for thim; but betune 
you and me, Mr. Hickey, I don't think I iver had a 
mamma." ! 

* Yeh say that in earnest?" cried Tom. ‘An’ is it 
likely that Pd iver put a goold ring on a woman that 
couldn't bring me the darlint comfort of a,mother-in-law ? 
Be raisonable, melady.  Arrah, the fust Sunday we'd put a 
leg over the thrashel there isn’t a gorsoon from Larry 
Dinane's to the forge that wouldn't be askin’ yeh, * who's 
your mother, alanna?"" 

“ Thin,” said Miss Moon, bursting into tears, each as big 
and solid as a hailstone—** Thin I’m cockin’ my cap for 
nothin’; and it turns out, afther all I said, that I was only 
daisy-pickin' for Biddy Brady, dickins take her !”’ 

“ Write that down," answered Tom, “and PU put my 
crass to it." 

At these words the strange lady uttered a prolonged 
shriek, and swooned on the floor of the cavern. 

Tom looked at her, and rubbed his chin for a little while. 
* Wouldn't yeh like me to take yeh up ?” he said, in a half- 
soliloquizing tone.  **A lift from me wud revive yeh 
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entirely, it sthrikes me; but I’m an ould bird, and won’t be 
decoyed by a bag o’ chaff. Me sarvice to yeh, Miss;” and, 
with this much for a farewell, he rose to fly the place. 

« "Tisn't makin’ a cat’s partin’ ivit yeh are, Tom Hickey?” 
said a familiar voice in his ear. 

He turned about, and to his astonishment beheld the small 
people, the giants, and the Man in the Moon crowding around 
him. "The latter looked severe and irritated. 

“I was thinkin’ iv lookin’ out for a blast of fresh air," 
replied Tom. ‘It niver inthered me head to take French 
lave iv such dacent company." 

* What's the matther wid yeh, Sally?" asked the Earl, 
bending over the prostrate form of Miss Moon. ‘I declare 
there isn’t a runnin’ vem in her whole body.” | 

The White Man bristled up at this announcement. He 
chafed his daughter's temples, and rubbed her hands. At 
length she opened her eyes, and gave a great stare. 

* What's befallen yeh, achora?" asked her father. 

“Oh, thin, only Mr. Hickey that spiled me complately. - 
He's in love wid a mortial, and wouldn't have me.” 

“Tom Hickey," said the White Man, “yeh must marry the 
girl or take the consayquinces." 

* Begor, I'll take anythin’ yeh like, barrin?’ herself," an- 
swered the boatman. “Sure I've given my hand and word 
to Biddy Brady, and yeh wants to make a Turk o' me.” 

“Bind him," exclaimed Chick, “and hurl him into the 
fire? 

The iron-clad men immediately seized Tom, and fettered 
him hand and foot. Then they laid him on his face at the 
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feet of the Daughter of the Moon. She was restored by this 
time, and sat rocking herself to and fro, whilst-she sang a 
wild chaunt in an unintelligible language. "Tom's heart 
failed him, and his courage gave way. 

“That’s a heavenly ballad ye'r singin’, Miss,” he said. 

* Why do yeh call it heavenly ?” asked the sorrowful damsel, 
still rocking herself. 

“Sure ’tis an angel that’s singin’ it, Miss. And such beau- 
tiful' poethry I never heerd since I was born." 

“Why,” said Miss Moon, “how does yeh know "tis beautiful 
when yeh don't undherstand a word iv it?” 

“That’s partly thrue, Miss; but yer face thranslates it 
lovely.”’ | 

“Tis too late for flatthery now, Tom Hickey. Rimimber 
where yeh are." 

“Lyin? at yer purty feet, darlint. I only wish I could 
take root here, and grow up into a rosebush, surroundin’ 
you north, south, aist and west, on all sides." 

* Yeh don’t mane it, Tom?” 

“Troth, may me tongue choke me if I don’t! Wud it 
be plaisin? to yeh to tell me where's Mr. O’ Regan?" 

Before a reply could be given the seven sleepers lifted the 
boatman and, having given him three swings, tossed him into 
the hissing flames of the great central fire. An appalling 
shriek ran through the cavern, a cloud of sparks hurtled to 
the roof, and Tom Hickey disappeared. 

He disappeared only to awake under the conditions of a 
newer and more wondrous existence. He felt himself 
descending to the fire, and made up his mind for total anni- 
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hilation. But the flames did not burn. On the contrary, a 
dreary numbness crept through his frame, his head grew 
more dense and solid, and seemed as if it were no longer 
dependent for support on a trunk. And then Tom opened 
his eyes to witness the wonderful change which had taken 
place in his personnel. He was no more a man, but a great, 
burly stone cherub, with “ uplifted plumes," carved out of 
the solid mass of the tombstone which he served as an orna- 
ment and headpiece. The cavern had vanished. Around 
him was the churchyard of the little chapel. Before him 
stood the ruined tower in which hung the bell so curiously 
associated with his marvellous experiences. Through a rift 
in the ivied wall he could see the great machine, swinging 
sullenly from its ponderous beam, and dripping with dissolved 
frost. He felt a tickling sensation in his palate, and 
coughed. 

Instantly the iron tongue of the bell moved; and then a 
deep bass voice issued from its rusty throat. “Its a hard 
time yeh have iv it down there," said the Bell, “though I 
don't predicate much for my own location." 

“Bethe piper o’ war," thought the Cherub, “that’s Sylvesther 
O'Regan!" Anon he raised his voice and said, “Do yeh 
think a sthroke iva mayhogany ruler would be inconvaynient 
jest now ?” 

“That’s Tom Hickey," thought the Bell. ‘I couldn't 
mistake the erudite boatman. Why thin, Tom, what mis- 
forthune planted yeh over a ‘ Sacred to the Mimory’? Techin’ 
the mayhogany, I’d be only too glad that a sthroke iv pickaxe 
could give me a headache. I’m all mettle. Look up and 
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behould yer quondam frind divisted iv the garmints iv 
humanity and thransmuted into a suspinded mineral." 

“Well, I niver,” replied the Cherub, “fancied I'd see 
yeh hangin’ head down, which, to say the laste, isn’t a gintle - 
manly way of doin’ it. Yeh must have a great rush of blood 
to the poll, it sthrikes me. 

“ I tell you what," said the Bell, ‘‘I’m sufferin’ cuttin’ly 
from an accumulation of wind in the stomach. Why don’t 
you knock that icicle from the tip iv yer nose wid a slap iv 
yer right pinion?” 

** Begor," replied the Cherub, “yeh might as well thry an’ 
take a rise out iv the Rock o’ Cashel, ’tis plasthered so tight 
to the tombstone.” 

The Bell gave a slight cough. ‘Phaybus is risin,” said 
the Bell, * and a bame or two iv his’ll detach it. Yeh see 
that noses, like everythin’ else, have their inconvayniences, 
more betoken when yeh haven’t a hand to rache to them. Is 
it threadin’ on tindher ground to ask how yerself and Miss 
Moon siparated?” 

The Cherub was awhile silent, and a profound look of 
agony convulsed his stony visage. ‘She wanted me to marry 
her, and I wouldn’t, and here I am where yeh sees me, nailed 
up for good look, like a horseshoe to a doore-jamb.” 

“Marry!” quoth the Bell, “Marry, gondoutha! Faith, 
me angel, ye’ll take another saison or two out iv yerself afore 
yeh give way to that disthraction. She was a fine sprig of a 
girl.” 

“She was," said the Cherub, with an ironical eye for his 
neighbour. “Yeh could make a new railway through her 
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face, barrin’ the levels. If she was down there in Adare 
she'd be the gim iv a sensation." 

Well,” observed the Bell, in a cheerful tone, “ it sthruck 
me over and over that yeh were ugly enough to dhrive a 
hearse, but it niver occurred to me that ye'd make a chimley 
ornament for a churchyard. Death’s knocker, I think, is 
the cognomen yeh go by." 

“Troth, it's little matther what I go by," replied the Che- 
rub. “I think there's some one comin’ this way. Do yeh 
see anythin’?”’ 

* Upon my soukins, thin, I do. Here's Biddy Brady 
futtin’ it acrass the tombstones, and her milkin’-pail undher 
her arm. Hish!” 

“Anyone attindin’ her?" asked the Cherub, in a whisper. 

“If yeh could turn round now, and I know yeh can’t,” 
replied the Bell, “ye’d ait yer head wid mortification. She's 
attinded by Micky Hayes, an’ the two iv them is kissin’ at a 
rate that bangs Bannagher." 

“Ts she blushin’ much?" asked the Cherub. 

* Musha the dickons blush,” said the Bell. “Tis as 
welcome as mother’s milk to her. Howld!" 

The vibration of the voice had not died away when Biddy 
and her new lover, whose arm encircled her waist, walked 
past. They paused between the Cherub and the ruined 
tower. Tom saw Hayes making her a present of a large 
ring—saw Biddy drawing it on her finger. He closed his 
eyes with disgust, only to hear a smack that made his ears 
tingle. 

** It’s consolin’ to both iv us,” said the Bell. ‘Mick Hayes, 
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Pll forgive yeh the two quarthers yeh owe me for the girl's 
chuition, if yeh only pelt a pint iv whisky at my head, lavin’ 
the cork in the bottle." 

Hayes and Biddy, startled by the strange voice, looked 
up, and saw the tongue of the great bell swinging slowly 
from side to side. 

“Theres always inchantment abroad, these mornins’,” 
said Biddy. * Think iv an ould fool like that dhraming iv 
whisky !? 

* An’, Mick Hayes," exclaimed the Cherub, * if iver Pm 
agin to stand on two legs, and that there’s a black thorn in 
the whole counthry, I'll make a bow an’ arrow iv it on yer 
back, yeh bosthoon !” 

* Lord save us !”? muttered the person to whom this was 
addressed. — * Look," he continued, “ only look! There’s the 
bell goin’ like mad, and the Widow Hickey’s ould angel 
makin’ as many faces as a showman.” 

“Lave him to me," replied Biddy, “ an’ I won't be long 
nor lazy spilin’ his beauty.” 

*"Twould be a burnin’ shame to refuse the poor boy in 
the bell a dhrop of comfort," added Hayes. ‘‘ That's a nate 
lump iv a stone ye've got in the heel iv yer fist, my darlint. 
Make aim at his eye, and ye'r sure to demolish the bridge iv 
his nose, agra." 

* Now,” exclaimed Biddy, “let us pelt together at wanst. 
Ready—present—fire—oh, glory!” 

A great flash of light in Tom Hickey’s eyes, a sense of ex- 
treme cold in Sylvester's chest, a long groan, and they awoke. 
The boatman was lying on the floor, and the schoolmaster’s 
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foot, which had that moment dandled over the settle, reposed 
on his face. 

The grey morning light was gathering strength, and a bird 
sang on the window-sill. Bright flakes of frost adhered to 
the glass, and hung in fantastic shapes from every projection 
of the sashes. The fire smouldered on the hearth, and on 
the floor lay the festival candle, doubled in its brazen socket. 

“I dhramed I was a cherub,” said Hickey, rising and 
looking at the schoolmaster. ‘I thought they made a stone 
angel iv me, and that my chest rested upon a long plasther 
iv an Amen. How did yeh conthrive to come down ?” 

* Down where ?”’ 

* Why, man, out iv the belfry? None iv yer undhermar- 
martins for me, Mr. O’ Regan." 

* Hallucination! simple hallucination!” said the school- 
master, turning away from the boatman and settling himself 
for another sleep. “Take my partin’ advice, Tom, and go 
and give yer head a refreshin’ duck in the river." 

* * * * 

Father Lahy smiled when Tom had ended his wonderful 
narrative. 

** Wasn't it mighty quare, sir ?" said the boatman. ‘None 
iv them was that hoigth, except the Siven in the iron jackets 
and knee-breeches." 

The good-humoured clergyman smiled again. 

* An! think iv them stickin’ me like a rale angel on the 
Widow Hickey's tombstone. I felt, wid my wings behind 
me, for all the world like a dead buttherfly.” 

* You see what an omission of one’s duty may lead to, 
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Tom,” said Father Lahy. “If you had been at your post 
and drank less, your dreams would have been brighter.” 

** Yer right, sir," said Tom, *an' who ever knew yeh wer 
otherwise? But wasn’t it a good sign to be made a cherub 
iv? I think ’twas exthremely looky.” 

* We'll talk it over again, Tom,” said the Priest. ‘ And 
now you can call the congregation." 

Just then a smiling country-girl, in a blue hood, and 
wearing a bright-coloured handkerchief for a head-dress, 
passed by. 

“ Look here, Biddy, agra,’ said the boatman to her; 
“T’ve been dhramin ould sticks iv yeh the livelong night. 
Tell me, be the sky over yeh, was yerself and Micky Hayes 
divartin’ wid one anither in the churchyard this mornin’ ?" 

** Wisha, Tom, who tould yeh that lump iv a story ?” 

“ Faith, the Shtar o’ Munsther himself. He was hangin’ up 
in the belfry there, and saw yeh pullin’ a coord as hard and as 
fast as if there was niver to be an ind to it.” 

** Why, thin wait till I cotch Mr. O’Regan, Tom, and Ill 
put a nettle in his bowlsther. Micky Hayes, morya! Wan 
ud think I had nothin! to do but gallivantin about wid a 
handful iv a gorsoon.”’ 

« Well, if ye’r goin’ home be the ould road, Biddy, I'll be 
sure to meet yeh, and till yeh everything. The ’Rabian 
Nights is only a fool to it. Good mornin’, acushla.” 


THE OLD HOUSE BY THE MERE. 


; Knew not that thou hadst flown, 

; Missed not the flower-pots on the window-sill, 

^ Nor the bird's cage within the cool, cool door; 

Saw not the vacant shadow on the floor, 

Nor missed the clock-beat in the chambers, still ; 

For there were heat and blossom in the eaves, 

e And shaking twinklings in the laurel leaves, 
And on the upland, golden sheaves: 

And hedges, black and roan : 

Madeline, Madeline ! 


Back swung the rusted gate— 
Back to the yew-walk straight : 
The thin, white pathway wandered to the house ; 
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Down on the garden glared the chimney stacks, 

The brown wall gleamed with all its mossy cracks 
Thro’ the dead peaches’ crossed and tangled boughs. 
I heard the robin on the cistern sing, 

I saw the goldfinch shake his violet wing, 

Half reddened by the suns of spring, 

And felt not desolate : 

Madeline, Madeline! 


The green rime clogged the pane, 

The glass was plashed with rain, 

Within the low porch where we often sat, 
The barren vine had fastened on the seat, 
And hid the oaken carving, quaint and sweet, 
And hugged the threshold like a«rush-wove mat. 
And Pscyche’s statue in the dust lay prone, 
The amber-sanded houy-glass overthrown ; 
Ah! then I knew that thou wert gone— 
The wild truth dazed my brain: 

Madeline, Madeline ! 


O lonely, lonely rooms, 

O dear familiar glooms, 

Fair pictures shining from the sunny wall. 
Old-fashioned graces hid in every nook, 

Bright chambers which thy feet had long forsook, 
Abandonment and grief sat mute in all. 
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I flung the lattice open to the day, 

] leant above the flower-beds, broad and gay, 
And heard the fountain sift its spray, 

With weary interval : 

Madeline, Madeline ! 


I called thee by thy name, 

And thought thy silence blame ; 

No dear voice answered through the silent air, 
No footstep sounded in the corridor, 

No bright face glittered at the open door. 

I and the mocking echoes wandered there. 
My beautiful, my own, what space of earth 
Doth hold thee? From what happy twilight hearth 
Speed thy pensive fancies forth— 

Half passion and half dream ? 

Madeline, Madeline ! 


Thy face is near my eyes, 

Years bring it no disguise— 

Neither thy vesper sigh, nor matin tear. 
Thou art the highest star in memory’s sky ; 
A little cloud drifts slowly, slowly by, 

And takes thy glory to its atmosphere. 

I see thee not, but know thy fixéd home, 
Thy long light trickles through the waning gloom, 
The riven vapour brakes in bloom,— 
Bloom dropped from Paradise : 

Madeline, Madeline ! 
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Rise, tender, mystic night, 

Rise on the skirts of light ; 

Give me thy fires upon my dreary way,— 

Past the wild mere, and down the solemn wold ; 
Shower, Autumn, shower thy slowly-garnered gold 
Around the dim house, in the fading day. 

Slide sweetly o’er the roof that veiled her sleep, 
In those old years lost in the mournful deep 

Of times that neither sow nor reap, 

Holy and infinite : 

Madeline, Madeline ! 


Blue, on the misty down, 

Gleams the belated town ; 

The vast heavens throb with palpitating fire— 
A cold bloom wanders on the darkening bay, 
A cool sail glitters to the wasted day, 

And dipping, wavering, floats me nigher and nigher. 
Before the languid pulses of the breeze, 

Speed we to-night across the yeasty seas 

To stranger clouds and stars than these ; 

My heart, my soul, my own: 

Madeline, Madeline! 


BENEVOLENT FREAK 


OF AN ODD GENTLEMAN. 


Xx WARM, listless summer afternoon blazed 
down on the white house-fronts and dusty 
sycamores of Seaburn Place. The wind that 
‘AS tost the parched branches, and raised long 
volumes of pounded granite from the glaring 
road, blew hot and uncomfortable. The nar- 
row strips of garden stretching in front of 
PSS Seaburn Villa reminded the passer-by of a 
mill floor. In vain the lumbering water-carts trundled past 
morning and evening, leaving broad splashes of muddy 
dampness behind. In vain the fagged policeman blew and 
rubbed his oil-cloth until a greasy glitter was developed on 
its dingy surface. The invisible dust was everywhere laying 

sacrilegious hands alike on fashion and vulgarity. 
Edith Palmer stood at a small table in the front drawing- 
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room of Seaburn Villa. She was very young, very pretty, 
and decidedly arch. It was her nineteenth summer. Before 
her lay a little heap of trinkets, precious odds and ends that 
women so reverence and love to treasure. Amongst the 
collection was a long dark ringlet shorn from her own head, 
to be left as a remembrance with her mother. She had 
bound it in the middle with a loop of violet ribbon, elabo- 
rately worked with a wreath of flowers, surrounding her 
initials. And Edith, before putting it away in the old- 
fashioned work-box at her elbow, weighed the shining 
memorial in her outstretched hand, and sighed. ‘“ How 
often will poor mamma look at this!” she thought. A 
little more thinking and pining would have driven the young 
girl to knit her hands across her eyes, and seek relief in 
tears. But she remembered that red eyes are seldom wel- 
come to a lover, and with a determined effort she subdued 
her grief. 

On the following morning Edith was to be married. She 
could hardly realize for herself the fact that in twelve hours’ 
time she would bear another name, and leaving mother, 
friends, old associations behind, set out into the perilous 
world with Stephen Hastings. In two days they were to 
sail for India, where he had received a Government appoint- 
ment. How strangely Edith thought of the long Indian 
voyage, down the Mediterranean, across the Desert, and 
then along that historic sea, of which she had read and 
dreamt so much! She thought with some anxiety of the 
figure she would make perched on a camel’s back, as the 
patient brute traversed the tongue of desert which shoots 
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into the Overland Route. Then visions of bare-legged 
Arabs, wild Persians, and gorgeous Hindoos brightened the 
pleasant reverie. The grotesque forms passed and repassed 
before immense backgrounds, from whose forests of palm 
and cedar slender minarets and spacious temple-tops stood 
out white against an intensely azure sky. 

A glance at her dead father’s portrait, and again Edith 
sighed. “It would have broken his heart," she said to her- 
self, “if he had lived to bear the pangs of this long and 
sorrowful separation. But he loves me," she thought, 
“and that is a dear atonement for my mother’s grief and 
mine.” 

So Edith went on arranging her beloved trifles. An old 
song rose to her lips, and the refrain kept humming and 
fluttering about them from time to time. By-and-by she 
looked attentively at her dress, and wondered if Stephen 
could like plain white muslin of her own making up. She 
put the question to her mother, who happened to enter the 
drawing-room during the inspection. Mrs. Palmer smiled 
good-naturedly, and assured her that she might make her 
mind easy on that score. 

* Your poor father," she said, ‘was easily pleased in 
these matters. He couldn’t distinguish a flowered silk from 
a linsey-wolsey.” 

And then the clock on the drawing-room mantelpiece 
chimed the half-hour. Edith gave a great start, and went 
to the window. To think of Stephen being a whole hour 
behind time, and time so urgent and tyrannical as it was 
then! Really he deserved to be scolded, and have his ears 
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boxed—an operation, by the way, to which he had never 
objected. Indeed he rather courted the punishment, as 
Edith knew perfectly well. 

“Tis very provoking,” she said. ‘‘ Mamma, used papa 
be late when you were to be married ?”’ 

Mrs. Palmer paused in the act of arranging an anti- 
macassar on the lounger. ‘ Your poor father," she replied, 
* was never particularly punctual. Two o'clock, four 
o'clock, ten o'clock, were all alike to him." 

** Perhaps he even forgot the morning you were to meet at 
church ?”” remarked Edith, pettishly. 

* Your poor father," observed Mrs. Palmer, “ would, I 
am sure, have overlooked the appointment, but I took care 
of that. Your second eldest uncle was a remarkably robust 
young person.” 

Edith yawned, and returned to her post at the window. 
Great columns of dust traversed the roadway, and hid the 
next turning, by which Stephen was to come, from her 
strained gaze. At last, a figure loomed through the blinding 
atmosphere, and her heart leaped. And then she turned 
away in disgust. She had mistaken the terrace beadle for 
her expected lover. 

Meanwhile two or three acquaintances called, with many 
apologies for the unseasonable intrusion. Miss Smirkington 
declared to Edith, in an undertone, that sleep without having 
one little peep at the bride's dress she could not. Mrs. 
Palmer thought that her venerable visitor would never be 
done turning over the laces and silks and satins that 
enriched her daughter's frousseau. Her patience was well- 
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nigh exhausted when Miss Smirkington was pleased to ex- 
press herself satisfied and delighted with all she saw. No 
less troublesome at the time was Mr. Theophilus White, a 
gentleman of advanced years, with rosy cheeks and rambling 
white whiskers. He brought a little present for Stephen, 
a bamboo cane with an ivory knob-handle. “ He's going to 
India," remarked Mr. White, * and this is the very thing to 
take with him ; for I assure you it came from India ever so 
long ago, but that I’ve a bad head for dates.”’ 

Between Miss Smirkington and Mr. White sat Mrs. 
Crowe. Her expression was that of a hen; it was sug- 
gestively fowl-like, vacant, and placid. When she laid her 
hands together in her lap, and looked at one with her grave, 
lifelesss eyes, the dearth and desolation of her empty coun- 
tenance defied the remotest analysis of her thoughts. A 
whitewashed sphynx would have given a deeper clue to its 
tantalizing meaning. 

Before these people Edith had to hide her impatience, and 
look happy and self-controlled. At length her patience was 
rewarded. Miss Smirkington was in the midst of a dreary 
description of her last pic-nic, when a hand was laid on 
Edith’s shoulder. She turned a little, and saw Stephen, 
looking tired and anxious beside her. He beckoned her to 
the window, away from the burr of gossip, and the placid 
dulness of Mrs. Crowe. 

“ Is there anything wrong?" she asked. “I think there 
is something wrong, Stephen." 

* My little girl," he said, “it is very annoying, and just 
now not apropos, but we must do the best we can with 
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it. Do not be frightened, and do not get so pale, Edith 
dear." 

* What kept you so long? And tell me, Stephen, what 
is it that makes you so unhappy, so unlike yourself?” said 
Miss Palmer. 

‘Why, you rogue," said Hastings, ‘I never told you 
that I had a mad relative, and now you must make up your 
mind to hear all about him." 

Edith was somewhat disconcerted by this unexpected news. 
She felt half piqued that Stephen should not have told it her 
before. 

* A mad relative P she said. * Is he very mad, Stephen 
dear ?^ 

A smile passed over Hastings’ fine face. He drew a chair 
for Edith, and when they were seated, he proceeded to ex- 
plain the cause of his anxiety and delay. His only brother, 
when a youth, received a fall from horseback, which per- 
manently affected his reason. For a long time it was hoped 
he would recover his sanity ; and everything that experienced 
skill could suggest was done to assist the struggle. Remedies 
failed, however, to serve him. A permanent derangement 
of the brain defied the wisest and kindest efforts made to 
cure it. The lad grew up, bearing about him all the marks 
of a highly morbid idiosyncracy. He was never violent, 
never morose. His nature was tricksy, eccentric, and at 
times determinedly malicious. Practical joking had a 
fascination for him that proved invariably superior to any 
apprehension of the consequences it challenged. To paint a 
black horse white, to hide the house-linen in a tanner’s vat, 
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to bring a musical box concealed into church, and set it 
going about the middle of the sermon, were freaks that 
elicited his warmest praise and admiration. He was sus- 
pected, by more than one, of having filed the horns off a 
favourite cow, the property of his father. It was notorious 
that he had treated a guest to boiled parrot, and poured 
melted lead into the barrel of his uncle’s telescope. 

It was hard to guess at his feelings towards Stephen. 
There were times when he followed him about like a house- 
dog, and was jealous if he showed the least warmth of 
attention to anyone but himself. And then his temper would 
suddenly and unaccountably alter. He would not recognize 
his brother if they met, or if Stephen spoke, he would turn . 
upon his heel, observing that he had an idea. These ecccen- 
tricities were treated with kind forbearance. But a day 
came when they ceased to be tolerated. Edward Hastings 
rose one morning, and having roused up every labourer for 
miles round, set them to work on the lawn. His notion was 
to construct a gigantic map of the world, on which the great 
divisions of the earth should be marked by deep trenches, 
the seas and oceans by ponds of different sizes, the mountain 
ranges by accumulations of sand and loam. A large section 
of the plan, was completed before anyone dreamt of inter- 
fering. The next day saw Edward Hastings flying, as fast as 
the mail could take him, to the little town of Ashton, about 
fifty miles away from the scene of his geographical exploit. 
He was placed under the care of his uncle, a man of vigorous 
mental and physical qualities, whom he alternately loved, 
hated, flattered, and despised. 
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Stephen was averse to mentioning his strange connexion 
before Edith, for a reason easy to appreciate. He looked 
upon his brother as a man dead to society and the world. 
He did not see the use of dragging him, with his pale face 
and shrivelled brain, unsought and unbidden, into the pre- 
sence of his future wife. It might have been cowardly and 
timid to act thus, and Stephen often thought it was. 
Nevertheless, he remained silent on the distressing subject, 
thinking that after marriage an explanation could be offered 
with greater freedom, and listened to with less pain. 

Edith heard his curious story with unflagging interest. 
He had not told her yet why the fact of being related to a 
madman, should affect him so keenly at this exact time. 

* But why speak of this now, Stephen dear?" she asked. 
* [t is a misfortune of long standing. Why does it humble 
you so to-day ?” 

* My darling," Hastings answered, * I'm going to tell 
you why it should and ought. By some fatal chance, Edward 
has learned that we shall be married to-morrow. Only this 
morning I received a letter in his unmistakable handwriting. 
The purport of it is that he is determined to be present at 
the ceremony, as my best man." 

Edith opened her eyes, and stared. ‘‘ But you can pre- 
vent this?” she said. 

“ At all events, we shall try." 

* Fancy," said the young lady, “a stark-mad man ap- 
pearing at a wedding-party, and frightening the whole thing 
from its propriety ! Has he been violent of late ?” 

“ Unfortunately, he has,” said Stephen. ‘“ He is possessed 
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with what he calls a new idea. He proposes to manufacture 
a monster kite, the string of which is to be fastened to a peg 
somewhere in Cochin China, whilst he ascends from Ashton, 
in a basket tied to its tail. Any opposition to this pet pro- 
ject puts him in a really diabolic passion.” 

** What are we to do?” asked Edith. ‘‘ It horrifies me to 
think of this man, thrusting himself on us at this moment." 

* I think I have managed the matter satisfactorily,” said 
Stephen. “ His recent aberrations have been attended with 
so much danger, that my uncle got two or three medical 
men—amongst whom was my old and tried friend, Doctor 
Tizzle—to examine him. They concurred in granting a certifi- 
cate of lunacy.” 

* Which aggravates the matter," said Miss Palmer. 
* There can be no doubt now that we are dealing with a 
madman." 

‘Oh, not the slightest. But the case is not so desperate 
as you seem inclined to think, my pet. We have a warrant 
made out for his committal to the lunatic asylum. If 
necessary, we can compel him to enter it by force, but 
certainly I am opposed to resorting to violence." 

‘Then, what will you do with him?” asked Edith, with a 
very anxious face. 

“ I shall do this," said Stephen. ‘ When he comes this 
evening, we shall receive him graciously. You must shower 
attentions on him in order to mask our plan. This morning 
I wrote to Doctor Lee, of the asylum, enclosing the neces- 
sary papers, and informing him that I myself should bring 
the patient this evening." 
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“c This evening !? exclaimed Miss Palmer. “ But will he 
go with you ?” 

“ I think I have provided fairly for that,” replied Stephen. 
* You must know that he has a strange passion for architec- 
ture. Now, my idea is that he will be only too glad to come 
and see the public buildings of the place. The asylum is 
one of these, and once we have him inside the gates, the 
business is over.” 

“Tis a capital device," Edith said. “ Nothing could be 
more clever or complete.” 

* On Wednesday evening," continued Stephen, * you and I 
shall take up our quarters in the good ship Golden Horn. 
Before daybreak, we shall be far on the voyage, and then— 
hurrah for Calcutta l”? 


Edward Hastings left the train, and strode along the 
dusty road leading to Seaburn Villa. He was a man in the 
prime of life, with nothing about him suggestive of eccen- 
tricity. His step was swift and steady, his head was 
borne erect, his eye glanced rapidly from side to side, with 
a quiet inquisitiveness which is common to men of observa- 
tion. He carried a stout stick, and was followed by a large 
dog, with an excessive shortness of tail and a bewildering 
breadth of muzzle. The animal was understood, by Mr. Edward 
Hastings’ friends, to share the most ludicrous peculiarities 
of his master. Other dogs, as a rule, declined his acquaint- 
ance. He led a gloomy and isolated life, devoting the best 
part of his leisure to feverish and intermittent naps in an 
empty cellar. His temper was not morose, but distant. 
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That he accepted no confidences and proffered none, was the 
prevailing opinion of his locality. 

Mr Hastings paused before the door of the weather- 
stained inn, which stood at the junction of two diverging 
roads. He pointed vaguely to the sill of the parlour win- 
dow. The dog directly mounted it, and with one sleepy 
inspection of his face in the glass, and a feeble effort to make 
his tail appear comfortable, settled down to sleep. As his 
master entered the house, a blooming country girl came in 
from the garden at the rear, and ran to meet him in the pass- 
age. He shook her hand warmly, patted her cheek, and 
asked for her uncle. 

* He came home from the asylum last night, sir, and took 
to bed. He's not well at all. His duties are very severe, 
and he is thinking of throwing up the place, and giving all 
his time to the house here." 

Edward shook his head. **"Tis a terrible place," he said. 
* But tell me, Sarah, what is the particular business you 
have of me?” 

She led the way to the parlour, outside which the dog was 
posted. She sat down at a little green table, near which was 
placed a jug of sweetbriar that scented all the room with its 
fme odour, and motioned her visitor to a chair. 

‘Well, Sarah," said Edward, with some impatience, “ what 
is it all about ?” 

* Master Edward,” said the girl, * you were always over- 
kind to me and uncle when we were living on the old 
farm, and far be it from us to see you in danger, and 
not warn you of it. The whole truth of the matter 
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is this—they are preparing rooms for you at the asylum 
above !? 

Hastings bit his lip, and his eye lighted up with a fantastic 
glitter. “ I have an idea,” he exclaimed. “ Go on, Sarah, go 
on !” 

* They have got papers, swearing in black and white that 
you are mad. Your brother has written to the doctor to say 
he will bring you this evening, and that if you won’t stop 
they're to make you stop, sir." 

* Another idea," mumbled the listener. ** Does the doctor 
at the asylum know my brother ?” 

* No, sir; I should think not, sir. The plan is that they 
are to get you inside the gates on some pretence or another, 
and then, if necessary, to keep you by force." 

“This is the work of my fond brother," said Edward. 
‘He won't have me at his marriage, then! Wel 
see.” 

“ I think," suggested Sarah, “that you could not do a 
wiser thing than quit the town before they see you. ’Twould 
be dreadful, Master Edward, to live amongst the madmen, 
and be looked upon as one of them.” 

* You are right, Sarah. But the notion of leaving town 
in order to escape Richard’s treachery is a thing that I can- 
not even dream of. I have an idea—I shall do better than 
that." 

And Mr. Hastings winked at his dog, who had slightly 
altered his posture, and seemed listening with fancied interest 
to the conversation. 

“Get me a mug of old ale," he continued, “ and take 
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out a beef sandwich to Jupiter. He’s not partial to mustard, 
mind.” 

As Sarah left the room he leant his face on his hands, and 
was buried in thought for some moments. Over and over he 
kept repeating, “I’ve an idea, I’ve an idea.” It was cer- 
tainly with no unfriendly intentions that he had resolved to 
be present at Richard’s wedding. He had given hostages of 
his good feeling in the letter in which he had announced his 
determination to attend. For some time the brothers had not 
communicated. Edward was painfully convinced, though he 
could not explain how, that he was a persecuted man, and 
that Richard was the principal agent of his misfortunes. He 
seldom mentioned his name, and whenever it was spoken in 
his presence he took care either to turn the conversation to 
its exclusion, or retire with a half-muttered protest. On 
these occasions, no matter how early or late the hour, he hid 
himself in a deserted coach-house. The dog sat on his bench 
whilst he developed the maps of his great aerial machine. 

This was his standing craze. It was plain to him, however 
absurd to others, that by adopting the principle of the kite 
on a gigantic extent, the atmosphere might be navigated 
with ease and security. The example of Poe’s Dutch debtor, 
who, to escape his creditors, fled to the moon on a couple cf 
windbags, was constantly quoted by him as a scientific fact 
of the greatest importance. When ridiculed for his credulity, 
he answered every taunt by deriding the conservatism of the 
age, and asserting that if there were no speculation ther2 
would be no steam, no electricity, no national debt. It un- 
fortunately happened that Richard was too often foremost in 
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the ranks of his enemies. He was capable of saying bitter 
things, and affecting an air of sober seriousness, whilst ad- 
vancing propositions that amused everyone except the victim 
of the absurdity. ** Ned,” he would say, ** when that kite of 
yours is perfect, I have a friend, a stoker on board the steam- 
ship Flash of Lightning, who promises that you shall have the 
contract for the Cuban mails.” All who listened to this, 
laughed ; but Edward saw no food for merriment in a pro- 
ject equally as precious to him as life. It was his business to 
hurry it on to completion—to emancipate man from his 
grovelling condition, and make him as free of locomotion as 
the birds themselves. 

Once he had dreamed of draining a lake in his neighbour- 
hood, and converting the reclaimed bottom into pasturage. 
The chief difficulty which this design had to encounter was 
the total absence of outlet. It puzzled him weary days and 
sleepless nights. A revelation, as he called it, dissipated his 
anxiety, and pointed out the means by which the project 
might be accomplished. He had nothing to do but bore an 
immense hole in the bed of the lake into which the volume of 
water should descend, leaving theexposed soil fit for cultivation. 
A local journal disgusted him because it refused to publish 
the great discovery. He hated his friends, by whom the 
plan was covered with ridicule, and denounced them as con- 
spirators against his welfare and human progress. Richard 
came in for no small share of his indignation and abuse. To 
some extent both were merited. Years after, when the whole 
thing was abandoned, he connected his name with the failure, 
and promised, with considerable emphasis, that there should 
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be a day of reparation. So serious a threat in the mouth of 
a man, practically irresponsible for his actions, gave his bro- 
ther profound uneasiness. And it was with sincere thankful- 
ness he saw Edward leave home to go under the guardianship 
of his relative, who had both time and temper to watch his 
infirmities. 

This is an outline of the relations which subsisted between 
the brothers up to the eve of Richard’s marriage. The news 
that the latter was so soon to quit Europe touched the nght 
chord in Edward’s bosom. “It would be a pity," he thought, 
* that the great stupid fellow should go away without as 
much as shaking hands with me. We never were the best of 
friends; but no matter. The truth is, Dick is a lunatic, and 
I'm bound to feel compassionate towards him. I've an idea!” 

The ale was placed upon the table by Sarah. He sprang to 
his feet, and caught her hand. The two looked at each other 
in silence, and at last she smiled in his face. Immediately 
his brow contracted, and his hands were thrust into his pockets. 

“ I had an idea,” he said, “ but you've simpered it out of 
me. Go, give Jupiter a glass of water, and take care he 
don't wet his nose." 

And when Sarah left the room for the second time, he put 
his back to the green laurels and yellow broom, piled in 
the fireplace, and bit his lip. On the opposite wall hung an 
oval looking-glass, in which he could see his face reflected 
with tolerable distinctness. He grinned; and thus satisfied 
himself that his teeth were white and sound. “To me it is 
unreasonable," he said, “ that any set of persons can mistake 
that for the head and face of a madman. No doubt there 
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are times when one loses balance, and isn’t himself. No 
doubt I was on the verge of irrationality a moment ago, 
when I felt inclined to ask Sally if she’d permit me to make 
a fool of myself by marrying her. Sarah "" 

The young girl appeared at his call, looking very demure 
and penitent this time. 

“Look here, Sarah," he said, “I’m going for a stroll. 
Tell nobody you saw me.” 

* No, sir." 

** You sleep on an iron bedstead, I heard your uncle say ; 
I hope it doesn’t lie north and south?” 

* Tt does not, sir.” 

* Very good. And now, good-bye for an hour or so." 


Edward Hastings sat in the cosily furnished reception 
room ofthe resident physician of the asylum. From the 
windows he could see the lunatics, in their red caps and 
flannel tunies, walking about in the exercise-yard. He 
shuddered to think that the hideous costume was intended 
for him. One ofthe patients particularly attracted his attention. 
This unfortunate person had evidently been an acrobat in 
brighter and healthier days. He still practised his old antics 
to the delight of the companions who surrounded him ; 
their faces disturbed by indescribable contortions, meant to 
express approval and delight. "When the performance was 
over, he went, cap in hand, around the ring, soliciting money 
from the spectators. One and all bestowed a small pebble 
on him, which he received with a voluble profusion of thanks. 
Edward saw him put the stones away in an old linen bag, 
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which he carefully hid in his bosom. Jupiter, who had been 
an attentive observer of the miserable scene, gave a long 
howl; and as his master rose to move him from the window, 
he found himself face to face with a tall, venerable gentleman, 
who rubbed his hands cheerfully, and seemed the very em- 
bodiment of health and good nature. 

* Mr. Richard Hastings, I presume,” said the old gentle- 
man. And when Edward bowed in assent, he added, “I 
had the honour of hearing from you this morning. I am 
Dr. Lee." 

* [t occurred to me, Doctor," said Hastings, “that a 
personal interview on this afflicting subject would be more 
satisfactory than a letter. I sent you the necessary certifi- 
cates this morning; I will not further allude tothem. To 
imprison one’s brother is a very cruel thing; but we owe 
certain duties to society, and it is but honourable to discharge 
them.” 

* Beside which," observed the Doctor, “there is the 
reasonable hope that skill and kind treatment may restore 
our friend to us. We have had some extraordinary recoveries 
in this establishment." 

* Dear Doctor," Hastings said, “ your very look gives me 
confidence. Your words fill me with pleasant expectation. 
From what I have told you in my letter, and judging from 
the statements of the medical men who examined him, can 
you look forward with any sure hope to Edward’s restora- 
tion ?? 

Doctor Lee took time to consider what answer he should 
give the questioner. After a long pause, he said: “It 
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would be rash to venture an opinion, knowing so little of 
him as Ido. But to be candid, I think his is a very difficult 
case. Is he violent, Mr. Hastings ?" 

‘Terrible, at times," replied Edward. ** He frequently 
rises in the middle of the night, and goes over the house 
rattling a chain, and shouting that ’tis the day of judgment. 
Then he has threatened to take life repeatedly. He is a 
source of the greatest anxiety to the family." 

* You know him well; you have studied the peculiarities 
of his derangement ?” 

* Dear, yes. I have a most intimate knowledge of the 
unhappy man." 

* Is he morally defective?" asked the doctor. “For instance, 
would he tell a lie?” 

“ Telling lies," said Edward, “is a special amusement of 
his. I am confident that at this moment he is deceiving 
somebody with a monstrous falsehood.” 

* Ah, that makes the matter worse. Whilst rectitude 
remains we can do everything.  Rectitude is the pale of 
reason, Mr. Hastings; when that is broken through the 
faculties are sadly jeopardised. However, we must not lose 
hope." The doctor took a great pinch of snuff. ‘ Now, has 
he sane intervals often ?”’ 

* Well, I must say that he is occasionally so clear-headed 
and sensible that you may talk to him and never suspect he 
isa madman. He has lucid fits," said Edward, “ and they 
are most extraordinary and most deceptive whilst they 
last." 

* Yes, yes ;" our wards abound with examples of that 
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class. How do you propose to get him here, Mr. Hastings ?" 
inquired Doctor Lee. 

* As my letter explained to you—simply by a ruse. My 
object in resorting to it must be plain to you, my dear 
Doctor. It will save scandal, it will spare him exposure, and 
all of us pain." 

** Do you anticipate much resistance, Mr. Hastings?” 

* Not only resistance, Dr. Lee, but all the arts of a cun- 
ning madman will be employed to convince us that he is sane; 
that he is the wrong person; that, in a word, we are com- 
mitting an outrage, and he will hold uslegally responsible." 

The Doctor smiled, and shook his grey head. ** We've a 
man here," he remarked, * who believes that he is the Czar 
of Russia." 

« Not a whit more wonderful, my dear Doctor, than some 
of poor Edward’s hallucinations. He sometimes thinks that 
he is me—I—myself—you understand." 

** Oh, perfectly." 

“This evening," continued Edward, ‘you will have to 
exercise the greatest prudence. I shall turn my back, and 
then you will find him pointing at me and giving orders for 
my detention. Encourage him to go on; but, above all, no 
violence." 

* Every possible care shall be taken to spare your feelings, 
Mr. Hastings." 

* By the way,” said Edward, “I am forgetting to mention 
a very odd notion that has lately seized my brother. He 
identifies himself so intimately with me and my concerns 
that he puts himself, mentally, in my shoes, and attributes to 
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himself all my interests, concerns, acts, and so forth. Now, 
it happens that I am to be married to-morrow. "When the 
news reached him first, he was content to be my best man, 
and, of course, I consented. Now he has forgotten that 
arrangement, and positively believes that ’tis he, amore 
Hastings, who is to lead the bride to the altar." 

** Does the lady know about this?" asked Doctor Lee. 

** Well, my dear Doctor, I thought it was the usual course 
to tell her everything; it saves after discoveries that have 
ruined so many confidences; confidence goes———" 

“ Is she of a nervous temperament, Mr. Hastings ?” 

** Peculiarly so,” Edward answered. ‘‘ Really, I can com- 
pare her to nothing less peculiar than the sensitive plant. 
She—I need not conceal it from you—is seriously agitated 
by this unlooked-for obstacle. It horrifies her to think of a 
stark lunatic standing near her at the altar on such a trying 
occasion.” 

** You must guard her from all excitement," Dr. Lee said. 
* I can now more than ever appreciate the urgency of your 
letter and visit. That is a noble dog.” 

* He is a charming fellow, observed Hastings.” He isa 
great pet of dear little Edith. She has spoiled him, Doctor ; 
but I can hardly regret it, as from this time forward she will 
have every chance of correcting the errors of his education. 
And now I shall say, good afternoon, with more thankful- 
ness than it is in my power to express. Good-bye !” 

Mrs. Crowe had once disturbed her fowl-like placidity by 
smiling. Miss Smirkington sat over Edith’s Berlin wools, 
Mrs. Palmer had told her, for the thousandth time in her 
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hife, how dexterously her husband pulled off his boots 
in the dark, and actually without putting a hand to them. 
She was in the first blush of another biographical reminis- 
cence, when a terrific knock at the front door startled and 
shook the house. Then a heavy step was heard on the stairs ; 
and the next moment saw Edward Hastings bowing, with all 
the ease of an accomplished gentleman, to the company. 

He had changed his attire, and appeared in faultless 
evening dress. Standing under the full blaze of the chande- 
hier, one saw that the top of his head was quite bald. This 
was the more remarkable because of the bushy vigour of his 
whiskers, which stood out from the sides of his face with an 
air of bristling insubordination. He wore but one ring, and 
that sparkled on his left thumb. His watch-guard was a 
singular string of old coins, bits of spar, and malachite, all 
ending in a final ornament that bore no unsuggestive resem- 
blance to a decanter stopper or a peg-top. Edith watched 
him narrowly, and trembled from an undefined terror. Yet 
she found it hard to believe he could be the man he was 
represented. Over a pair of *«luminously dark” eyes his 
forehead rose in a majestic dome-shaped mass, rugged with 
conventional evidences of power and thought. Perhaps it 
derived an undue breadth and boldness from the artistic way 
in which the black hair was arranged about it. Edith did 
not think of this. She was admiring his thin white hands, 
and the jewels that flashed at his wristbands, when she per- 
ceived that the handsome stranger was accompanied by a 
dog. Jupiter sat in the cosiest part of the lounger, bearing 
his master's hat in his mouth. The animals eyes, as they 
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turned from the strong glare of the light, glowed like live 
coals, and gave his head quite a demoniacal tone and charac- 
ter. He was an uncomfortable object for a bride to look at. 
She changed her position, so as to face Richard, who was 
studying his brother’s appearance from a remote part of the 
room. Then she saw Edward place his hand on the bell-pull, 
uninvited, and evidently to the mystification of all present. 
He requested the servant to come in. “Your name is 
Polly,” he said. ‘ Pollies always have fair hair and short 
chins. Polly, get that dog a crumpet, and don’t bring it on a 
green plate. He has an idea, and we're bound to respect it.” 

Miss Smirkington was astonished. First his look and 
attitude appalled her; then she began to analyse his figure, 
his face, his attitudes. Each and all were irreproachable. 
Though he had not spoken twenty words in her hearing, his 
grave, musical voice raised a pretty flutter in her easily 
excited heart. “ With what self-possession," she said to her- 
self, “he does everything. He acts, moves, speaks, smiles, 
with the air of superior cultivation." And then the sensitive 
little lady glanced at her tartan dress, and regretted vehe- 
mently that she had not come out in her check silk, with the 
short waist and the two flounces around the bottom. It is 
easy to guess the issue to which love of approbation, indulged 
under circumstances like these, invariably leads. If Miss 
Smirkington did not surrender herself wholly and unhesi- 
tatingly to the master passion, she was more than half in- 
clined to offer a generous surrender. Whilst making a 
mental stipulation for terms, Edward’s eyes turned on her 
with a fullness and clearness of meaning that left no room 
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for the doubt which agitated her. ‘‘ He loves me," she 
thought; “and Ee a little half-sigh, half-sob, finished 
the sentence. 

Mrs. Palmer and Mrs. Crowe exchanged vague and unin- 
teligent looks. The question which occurred to both cer- 
tainly was,—Is he mad? Neither had any previous knowledge 
of him. They were led to suspect his sanity from the peculi- 
arities of his attire, and his strange freedom from conven- 
tional restraint. It was not without some anxiety Edith's 
mother saw him seated in one of her blue satin-covered 
chairs, and resting the heels of his boots on another. She 
looked for an explanation to Richard, but could not catch 
his eyes. Then she appealed to her daughter, and was 
answered with a look of mysterious blankness. To Mrs. 
Crowe she unbosomed herself. **I have no doubt of it,” she 
whispered. For one moment the fowl-like face relaxed, and 
the fowl-like eyes dilated. ** Nor I,” answered Mrs. Crowe, 
as she relapsed into her normal torpor. 

* So, Dick, you're bound for India," observed Edward. 
* À great mistake was made in placing that fine country 
so far within the tropics. They should have pushed it up 
ten degrees more north, where it could bask in the zephyrs 
of the pole. Thats my idea, and I hope the company 
will look to it. How long will you take to get to Bombay ?” 

* Eight or nine weeks," said Richard. ‘ But ’tis a 
pleasant trip, and full of the best excitement of travel.” 

* Will you see the pyramids ?" asked Miss Smirkington. 
** Im told they're very nice to look at." 

Edward smiled, and there. was a sinister mocking glance 
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in his quick eyes. ‘ That depends upon the route, the state 
of the weather, and twenty different contingencies, ma'am." 

The lady to whom this was addressed coughed and fidgetted. 
* See, now," continued the speaker, “the advantages of 
aeriel travelling : you dispatch the end of a line to Bombay, 
to Japan, to Naples, to Timbuctoo, wherever you are de- 
sirous of locating; you tie the other extremity to your kite, 
and you rise with a gentle wind, slick. Of course your cor- 
respondent begins to haul in when you have settled down 
comfortably at the tail. I can imagine nothing simpler; but 
the world will not see it." 

* My poor husband," observed Mrs. Palmer, “ went up 
once in a balloon, and got such a shaking as he never got over." 

“ The inconveniences of ballooning are apparent; that's 
my idea," replied Edward. ‘‘ Suppose you fall from a kite, 
there you are; but suppose the car gets detached from the 
balloon, and you fall three miles or so, where are you then ? 
That's an argument I have never heard properly answered, 
and I'm not surprised." 

* I think it very reasonable," said Miss Smirkington. 

* So do I. Fancy how much it would facilitate the trans- 
port of troops. Every basket could hold a regiment, with its 
tins, pipeclay, and colours. And instead of mining and 
digging your way to a fortress, you sail over the battlements, 
and are dropped plump inside them. I’m sorry to think 
that the Horse Guards are blind to that. They want an idea." 

* Would you recommend us to make the Indian voyage in 
your machine, Mr. Hastings?" asked Edith. 

** That depends on the wind. I shouldn't advise you to 
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start against variable currents. I suppose you are aware, 
Miss Palmer, of the important post I am expected to fulfil 
to-morrow morning. I am to see you sacrificed. Miss 
Smirkington, of course, will be your bridesmaid.” 

Miss Smirkington simpered, and smiled at Edith, who 
returned her pleasant look graciously, but without answering 
Edward's question. 

** I’ve come up here,” he said, “ against principle. I never 
pity a man until he's being married, and he has to stand face 
to face with a woman clad in Japanese mourning. Why 
shouldn't people do the thing sensibly? Why not go to 
church in a cheap bus, and get rid of the postillions and the 
public? "That's my idea." 

He thrust his thumbs into the arm-holes of his vest, and 
paused for an answer. Mrs. Crowe glared at him sideways, 
but did not speak. The audacity of the observation was too 
much for Edith, who turned her face to the window, and 
laughed unseen. Mrs. Palmer had something to tell con- 
cerning her own marriage, and was on the point of relating 
it, when prudence sealed her lips. At a nod from Richard, 
and a comical gesture from her daughter, she looked in the 
direction of the lounger, and beheld Edward and Miss 
Smirkington sitting side by side. 

** À woman at your time of life, Miss Smirkington, ought 
to be settled in the world. I am sure your isolation proceeds 
from a tyrannical prejudice against men. Pardon me, you 
know nothing of them." 

“Tm sure, sir," said the little lady, *« I'm sure I do not 
much pretend to know them; and you will forgive me for 
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thinking that your words are unfair, and your opinions not 
solicited.” 

“ There it is," he said. ** There's the female analogy to 
the camel exemplified. By the way, Miss Smirkington, 
what is your precise age ?”’ 

* Pardon me, sir," said the timid little woman, rising. 
She crossed the room, and placed herself between Mrs. 
Palmer and Mrs. Crowe. He looked at her for a moment, 
and gave a grin of complete satisfaction. ** Well, Dick,” 
he exclaimed, “ I’m off. I bid this noble company adieu !” 

“I shall walk some way with you,” said Richard. “ The place 
is worth seeing : and I know your passion for architecture." 

It was a relief to the ladies when the brothers left the 
room. They were followed by Jupiter, who walked off with 
a defiant waving of his tuil, and a short howl, expressive of 
a dog’s censure on the whole proceeding. 

“I want to buy a boot-jack, a razor-strop, a set of razors, 
and a meerschaum pipe." 

Richard assented. They walked up the high street of 
the town, and made the purchases. At the last shop they 
entered Edward laid his hand on his brothers arm, and 
begged him to listen quietly to what he had to say. 
Richard was prepared to hear something extraordinary ; 
and he was not disappointed. He heard without much 
surprise that the articles just purchased were intended 
as a present for himself. He was to take them to India as 
a poor remembrance of a brother's fraternal love. 

* But, to give the affair à novel aspect," Edward said, 
“ you must first give them to your wife." 
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Richard started. “ What had Edith to do with razors and 
boot-jacks ?^ 

** Speaking commonplace, she has not," Edward admitted ; 
“but can’t you relish a joke? Now, you write her a neat 
little note, offering these things for her acceptance—especi- 
ally the boot-jack. What can she do but laugh, and think 
you a dear, spoiled, funny old dog?” 

* Oh, I certainly object, Ned. The joke might lead to 
very ugly consequences." 

* Then,” said Edward, “will you allow me to bid you a 
very good night, and leave you to pursue your architectural 
studies as you wish ?” 

He turned to leave the place, but Richard stopped him. 

* I'll do anything sooner than offend you. Where shall I 
write it—here or at home ?” 

** There’s a good fellow," Edward exclaimed, as he shook 
his hand warmly. ‘ Of course you can write it here, and 
we shall make it up in the parcel. What a lark !^ 

Richard had his misgivings ; yet what could he do? Deal- 
ing with a maniac, it was useless for him to oppose reason to 
the cravings of an unaccountable whim. After all, nobody 
should be a sufferer by it. Before midnight, at least, Edward 
would be an inmate of the asylum, and be thus removed 
from all occasion of doing harm. Even if the absurd pre- 
sent reached Edith he would have ample opportunity to give 
her explanations. So thinking, he took a pen, and wrote 
what his brother dictated. The letter was addressed to 
his future wife, and marked “ private and confidential.” Ed- 
ward smiled his thanks, and placed it in his pocketbook 
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The Golden Horn, he said, would sail in two days, and there 
was no saying what a lady might require on the voyage. 
When this was assented to, he took great credit for thought- 
fulness and gallantry. Another brother would never have 
troubled himself with petty details of personal convenience. 
However, it was not in his nature to be forgetful, and he 
trusted that Richard would remember as much over his tiffin 
and curry in India. 

The gas-lamps began to flicker palely in the deep summer 
twilight. The roar of trade lessened along the interminable 
streets; and with the hour came that feverish appearance of 
repose peculiar to great cities. They wandered along, arm- 
in-arm, through the crowded thoroughfares. Each had his own 
hidden thoughts to occupy him, and, as a consequence, con- 
versation lagged or grew dismally intermittent. They stood 
in silence before the Exchange, the Town Hall, the monster 
hotel; the gigantic pillars supporting the portico of the latter 
extorted an exclamation of delight from Edward. Richard, 
who scarcely perceived them, murmured a word of approval 
and they turned from the place. 

A great toyshop, with immense mirrors in its windows, 
next delayed them. An automaton was at work on a 
pedestal near the door. Whilst pausing to examine it 
Richard, glancing in the long reflectors, saw that a change 
hitherto unobserved had taken place in his brother's appear- 
ance. 'The large ring was no longer on his thumb—the 
extraordinary watch-guard was replaced by a simple gold 
chain. Every token of eccentricity had been removed, and 
an air of extra neatness and refinement had succeeded 
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it. Had Edward been robbed, or was this another of 
his unaccountable freaks ? 

* Your ring has gone?" said Richard. 

* No, not gone," replied the other. “I do not court 
notice, and I took it off." 

* But your guard ?” 

“Substituted. It is not right to offer too much tempta- 
tion to that worthy class of persons who live by despoiling 
their neighbours. "That's my idea." 

A broad white road, with dusty poplars and buff-coloured 
cottages on either side, led to the suburbs. The gas twinkled 
along to its utmost reach where the green country began to 
invade ihe suffocating town with skirts of deep meadow, 
fragrant with honeysuckle, and the soft slow plash of wood- 
land rivers. At one side, surrounded by high walls over- 
topped with silent sycamores, a large building of some 
ornamental pretensions raised its slender dome and gaily- 
gilded vanes. A strange silence pervaded the place. They 
looked through the iron gates and saw the flower-beds 
shining dreamily in the tranquil evening. A narrow path, 
bordered with box and clumps of glittering laurel, led up be- 
tween the flowers to a central door. A steady light gleamed 
in a couple of windows. The rest were dark, and, to 
all appearance, the rooms behind them were uninhabited. 

Edward looked on with an undefined expression in his face. 
For one instant his mouth and eyes became positively cruel ; 
his fingers twitched nervously—his legs shook under him—his 
lip bled from the effort he made to master his agitation. 
Richard did not notice that trembling, or that spasm of keen 
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pain; he thought it best to feign a total want of interest. 
He knew the hazard of arousing a single suspicion in 
Edward’s mind. One incautious word—one suggestive 
glance, might be sufficient to defeat the entire plot.  Be- 
yond all reasonable doubt it had succeeded so far. There 
was his brother within a stone's throw of the asylum. Only 
a few steps separated them from the bars and bolts that were 
to hold his tormentor in safe keeping until leagues of sea 
should lie between them. Mr. Hastings rubbed his fine 
hands, and felt buoyant and comfortable. His hopes rose 
when Edward, with a great sigh, said :— 

* What a nice place this would make for you and Edith, 
Dick '—plenty of flowers, and trees, and grass, a pleasant 
situation, and a palace to live in.” 

“ If you could send it out to India, Ned, site and all, we 
should be your everlasting debtors. "Tis a pretty place !” 

* Delightful! Who is the owner? You do not know, I 
suppose ?^ 

Richard strangled the sneer that was rising to his eye and 
lip. His brother’s ignorance was more than amusing. He 
accepted it as à guarantee of the success he had promised 
himself. ‘It was once a royal establishment," he said; 
** now it is the residence of the retired Chancellor.” 

** Td like to be a chancellor—I mean a retired chancellor, 
with nothing to do, and a salary for doing it. He's an 
immense swell I suppose. Is he a snob, Dick ?” 

* Bless you ! nothing of the sort. A kinder, more polished, 
more amiable old fellow never held a levee. He was a wild 
spark in his day." 
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Edward looked up once more to the great building ; he shook 
as he saw its dim outlines grow more and more indistinct in 
the thickening evening. ‘ You speak asif you knew him,” he 
said; “or was he foolish enough to print his life for general 
circulation ?^ 

“No,” replied Richard; ‘‘his biography remains to be 
written. You're the man for it. He will be charmed with 
you, and I undertake to arrange terms. Are you good 
at compiling ?” 

* So-so. I never knew a heavy-headed ass that was not. 
Pray don’t fancy I'm flattering myself. And I warn you 
against playing off a practical joke on me, Dick. If the 
noble Chancellor desires to have justice done to his memory, 
and you can give me an introduction, well and good. I’m 
ready for it. But again I say, no tomfoolery !” 

Richard took his hand and pressed it affectionately. 
* You speak," he said, “as if I were a conspirator against 
your happiness. It is unkind of you to doubt my word. 
Come—I shall convince you that I speak truth and mean 
well. In two minutes you and the Chancellor shall know 
each other.” 

Attempting to affect an air of injury, he opened the 
wicket, and, taking his brother’s arm, walked up the brown 
pathway to the central door. A gray man in official 
livery admitted them, and led the way to Doctor Lee’s room. 
It was the same person who had ushered Edward in that 
morning. The latter avoided his eye, and was cautious lest 
any token of recognition should pass between them. The 
door closed softly. Richard threw himself into an easy- 
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chair, and took up one of the medical publications with 
which the table was littered ; the other placed himself 
before a tall bust of Lavater. 

* Was he mad?” he asked. “If he wasn’t a lunatic, I 
am. What do you say, Dick ?” 

Hastings dropped the paper, and gazed at his brother. **I 
have no doubt that your opinion is correct. Ifyou are sane, 
then, indeed, Lavater was a madman.” 

« Which is as much as to say that I am not sane. It would 
appear that you have come to that conclusion, my fine 
fellow." | 

Richard turned pale, and cast an anxious glance in the 
direction of the door. 

* Pray don't disquiet yourself" Edward continued; “TI 
know where I am, and who is to come in there. Your 
friend the Chancellor will be with us soon. Be patient!” 

Richard Hastings was not prepared to hear these words. 
The tone of irony in which the last sentences were spoken 
aroused all his apprehensions, and made him think, for the 
first time, that his brother was not the fool for which the 
world took him. He made up his mind, however, to remain 
quite impassible. Everything around spoke of secure vic- 
tory. What need had he to bandy sarcasms with his brother, 
and that brother disarmed and powerless within his grasp? 

* I think," said Edward, ** that, at this moment, the Lord 
Chancellor is examining the warrant for your committal. I 
can see him and his horsehair poring over the medical evi- 
dences, and exclaiming, from time to time, * Poor distracted 
young man!’ ” 
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Richard chuckled. “I fear he will never employ you to 
write his memoir, if you trespass so closely on his privacy. 
How do you know that he is not considering the propriety of 
granting a patent for your monster kite?” 

“I shall positively go and inquire," Edward said. He 
took his hat from the table, beckoned to Jupiter, and went 
to the door. Before he could open it, Richard sprang from 
his seat and stood in his way, with clenched hands, and a 
cheek white from excitement. | 

** I forbid you to leave this room !” he exclaimed. 

Edward put down his hat, and removed his gloves. He 
motioned the dog to a chair, and threatened the brute with 
punishment should he quit it uninvited. Then he turned to 
his brother, and spoke : 

* [f I pointed a finger at your throat, your life would not 
be worth an hour’s purchase. If you do not get out of my 
way, they?ll ring no bell for your marriage !^ 

A contemptuous look was his answer. Edward sprang at 
him, and fastened his thumbs on his throat. "There was a 
short wild struggle, and the two fell heavily to the floor. 
Richard was the first to rise, and as he did so, Doctor Lee, 
followed by three keepers, entered. He assisted Edward to 
get up, and placed him in a chair in a far part of the room. 
Richard pointed his finger, significantly, at his brother, 
Doctor Lee disregarded the hint, and said, with professional 
sternness : | 

* Mr. Hastings, if there was ever any doubt that you are 
a dangerous person—a person from whom society is bound 
to protect itself—that doubt is removed,” 

M 2 
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Every fibre in Richard Hastings’s frame quivered to its 
root. “Itis you, pardon me, Doctor, who are mad. You 
cannot be guilty of the gross blunder of confounding me 
with my brother? There is the lunatic about whom I 
have written. In Heaven’s name, do not take me for 
him |” 

* Doctor Lee," said Edward, with chuckling solemnity, 
* my dear Doctor, do your duty. I foretold all this, and you 
know I did." 

* What! were you here before, then?" cried Richard, 
upon whom a ray of unexpected light suddenly broke. 

* Mr. Hastings was with me to-day," said Doctor Lee, 
* and promised to bring you this evening." 

* Oh, ridiculous!” shrieked Richard; and he stamped 
violently on the floor. . 

* Be calm!” Doctor Lee said, as he rubbed his gold 
spectacles, “ be calm! You are inclined to be violent, but 
the means to control you are at hand. Now, take my advice, 
and go to your rooms. They are very pleasant chambers, 
thanks to your brother’s affectionate generosity.” 

He ground his teeth—he knit his hands—he felt his brain 
burn. And then, in incoherent words, he told how he was 
to be married the next day—how he was to go to India—how 
everything depended on giving him his liberty. The doctor 
was inexorable. The keepers grinned at each other incre- 
dulously. Edward turned his face to the wall, and was sup- 
posed to be bathed in tears. Once, when Richard denounced 
him for an impostor, he raised his head, and the spectators 
caught a glimpse of a pale, sorrowing face. And again, as his 
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brother threatened to be revenged for this great wrong, he 
made a gesture implying the most fraternal good-will and 


forgiveness. 
“The pump, Doctor,” he said, “ appears to me a harsh 


and violent remedy. But I leave it to you to decide whether 
its use would be desirable just now.” 

** You scoundrel P? exclaimed Richard. 

Doctor Lee pulled a long face, and dropped his eyelids. 
“« We shall see,” he said. ** Meanwhile I do not think it right 
to prolong this painful scene, and shall bid you good-night, 
Mr. Hastings. You hold the patient whilst this gentleman 
passes out." 

No sooner was the order given than Richard found him- 
self held down by the stalwart arms of the three muscular 
keepers. Edward passed. The pinioned man cast a look 
of hate at him, and received, in return, a wink full of 
malignant triumph and mischievous humour. 

“ We shall meet yet  shrieked Richard. 

“ Then, indeed," said Edward, in a pathetic voice, “ there 
will be much to be thankful for." He repeated the victorious 
wink, and passed out. 


Edith Palmer, surrounded by her maids, sat in bridal 
attire, in a pretty dressing-room overlooking the gardens 

ehind Seaburn Villa. An uncle, her nearest living male 
relative, had come up a hundred miles from the country to 
give her away. The old gentleman was very fond of his 
handsome niece, very vain of the shower of black hair, 
whose intense blackness was not hidden by her ample veil, 
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and which lay in thick, soft bands around her stately head. 
This pride rose to his lips when she called him uncle. He 
was a good-natured coarse man, with a big heart, and no 
mean sense of his own importance. It delighted him to find 
that one of the family could wear Honiton lace, and white 
silk, and go to church in a carriage and pair. Never before 
had he shown so much affection for his sister. If Mrs. Palmer 
disappeared only for a minute he grew nervous, and anxious 
to have her return. “ You remind me,” she said, ** of Edith’s 
former father. He was ? Here her brother covered 
her mouth with his hand, kissed the back of it, and horse- 
laughed in approval of the antic. 

But as the hours slipped past, Mr. Walker became de- 
cidedly less pleasant and cheerful. Eight o'clock was fixed 
for the marriage, but the bridegroom had not come. Nine 
o'clock—ten o'clock, and still no bridegroom. Edith cried 
bitterly, her uncle fumed, her mother waxed cross and impa- 
tient. “I could kick this fellow, if I had him,” said ae 
Walker; * I'll go up and change my boots for the purpose." 
And he vent 

By-and-bye Miss Smirkington came in. She asked to see 
Edith, and was admitted to the young lady’s presence. The 
weeping girl had to listen whilst she told her in what way she 
had spent the morning. 

“ You see, dear,” she said, “I had nothing light to put 
on, and didn’t want to show myself near you. Bizarre colours 
don’t match on these occasions. But I managed to get into 
the gallery, where J could have a peep at the affair from 
behind the choir-screen. I was there since seven, and hada 
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huge fly buzzing in my ear all the time—such a fly! It 
gave me a headache, my love, so I must ask your mamma to 
give me a cup of tea.” 

A long knock at the street-door—a whisper of “There 
he is from every tongue in the house. 

* For two pins I wouldn't go," said Edith, drying her 
eyes, and then pouting afresh. “It will be the talk of the 
square and the terrace." 

“T’ve a strong mind to carry out my threat," exclaimed 
Mr. Walker, clicking the heels of his boots as he spoke. 

** Your poor father, Edith, love ? began Mrs. Palmer, 
only to be stopped by the entrance of Mr. Edward Hastings, 
bearing a moderately bulky parcel under his arm. 

** You?ll excuse formalities,” he said, with a lordly wave 
of his right hand; *Icome here on business. Richard has 
sailed." 

* You?re not Richard?” asked Mr. Walker, surveying 
the new-comer through his tortoiseshell eye-glass, ‘‘ Then 
you ’ve been spared a kicking, I can tell you.” 

“ Ladies,” exclaimed Edward, not heeding the interruption, 
* beware of this porpoise! Richard has sailed. The Golden 
Horn received orders to put to sea this morning ; you can see 
the announcement in the papers. It was all owing to mili- 
tary exigencies. My dear brother had to forfeit his situation 
or go. Of course he went.” 

* The unfeeling brute !? cried Miss Smirkington. “ Had 
he no compassion for his bride ?”’ 

“Do you mean to tell me, sir," said Mr. Walker, “ that 
he gave you no further instructions? Answer me that, sir |^ 
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“ Have you no message—no letter—no last word for me ?”’ 
said Edith, imploringly. ‘‘ He would not leave me so heart- 
lessly," she added, bursting afresh into tears. 

Edward removed the parcel with great care from under 
his arm, and laid it tenderly on the table. “This is for 
you," he said, in a soothing tone. Mrs. Palmer lost nota 
moment in cutting the string, and removing the paper 
covering. When she came to the case of razors, the strop, 
and the bootjack, the blood rushed to her face, and for the 
second time in her life she gave proof of a latent energy and 
vindictiveness. 

* To you, sir," she said, turning to Edward, * we are 
indebted for this unmanly insult! Know, sir, that my 
daughter does not shave—nor put on her boots with a jack, 
sir |”? 

* Mamma," interposed Edith, “these things were never 
intended for me. Do you not know that the gentleman who 
brings them is stark mad ?? 

“ Mad or not mad," roared Mr. Walker, ** he will give me 
an explanation, or consent to be thrown out of the window." 

“ Pray stand aside for a moment," begged Miss Smirking- 
ton. With the tongs she removed the razors, the strop, the 
bootjack from the table, deposited them in the coal-scuttle, 
and ordered the servant to throw them into the dust-hole. 
“I had a turn when these things were opened," she said. 
“« What would any one say to a case of razors in a drawing- 
room ?^ 

* Tt is to be regretted," Edward said, with a gesture of 
expostulation, * that my brother's ambassador should receive 
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so chilling a reception from the magnates assembled around 
me. I have laid my presents before you; now for the cre- 
dentials.” From his pocket-book he drew the note that 
Richard had written the previous evening. ‘‘ Whose hand- 
writing is this ?” he asked, holding up the billet to the light. 

* [t is his!” exclaimed Edith. ‘Give it me; oh, pray 
give it me !” 

“I beg your pardon," said Mr. Walker, snatching the 
paper from Edward’s hand, and pulling up his glass. ‘‘ Let 
us see if it is a document fit for my niece to read.” 

** Well, as secretary of this legation,” replied Hastings, 
* [ don’t object. But when next you take what isn’t your 
own, take it diplomatically.” 

* Ah!” cried Walker, “ this is something and no mistake. 
Listen to this: ‘To my dear wife, Edith. I hereby offer 
you a case of razors, a strop, and a bootjack. You will 
treasure them fondly for my sake. They will recall my 
memory when far away.’ And here’s the puppy’s name: 
< Your adorer, Richard Hastings.’ ” 

Edith took the note, and scrutinized it for a moment. 
“Tt is his writing," she said. **Is he, too, mad? Does the 
misfortune belong to the entire family ?" 

“I give it up," observed Miss Smirkington. ‘I never do 
remember having heard or read of such a case." 

* Do go out, and send some one to stop those confounded 
bells," cried Mr. Palmer; “or if they will play, let us have 
something sorrowful. I'm sorrowful—we’re all sorrowful ; 
why shouldn't they be sorrowful, eh? Go out, and ask 
them that." 
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Edith, at the first opportunity, slipped from the room un- 
observed. She was followed by a couple of her young 
friends, all of whom were sadly disappointed at the unex- 
pected turn things had taken. Edward, in whose eyes a 
strange light glittered from time to time, sat down to the 
piano. Those present watched his movements with hungry 
interest. First, he glanced through Edith’s music, and not 
finding what he wanted there, flung it carelessly on the 
carpet. Next, he turned up his wristbands, and made a 
wild dash over the keys of the instrument. Under his flying 
fingers, discords leapt up angrily, and snarled at each other 
with a gleam of sentient dislike in their cruel harsh voices. 
The player encouraged them to proceed, exclaiming from 
time to time, as some more repelling combination answered 
his touch, * I've an idea—I’ve an idea!” Then the grating 
uproar glided into a melodious and melancholy andante, 
through which the listeners could detect, at intervals, distorted 
suggestions from the wedding-march of the great German. 
As the pathos of the voluntary deepened, Hastings grew 
more and more affected and excited: tears streamed from 
his eyes, his chest heaved, his head sank forward. 

“ [ have her !” he exclaimed suddenly. ** Listen—how she 
speaks to me ? A low indefinite wail rose from the instru- 
ment, and then broke into multiplied moods of pain and 
ecstasy, which were ultimately self-involved in one sublime 
burst of agonized passion. “She is mine!” shrieked the 
performer. 

He sprang from his seat and rushed towards Miss Smirk- 
ington. The little woman fled for her dear life, pursued 
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from room to room, upstairs and downstairs, by Edward— 
his hair flying back, his eyes threatening to leap from their 
sockets. After a long chase, which fairly exhausted her, she 
sank on her knees, and with clasped hands implored him to 
spare her. . 

* Show your hands," he said; “ Me are not clean.” 

“ Look at them,” she said ; « they are innocent." 

“ Hush! the stain ison theni: You are doomed! The pile 
awaits you! We shall fly from the destiny—up! up! There 
is not a moment to be lost. The kite awaits us!” 

Throwing his hands above his head, he fled down the 
staircase, and into the street. From the windows the 
affrighted party heard him shouting, as he went along, * She 
is mine! Let us mount, for the doom is spoken !? A crowd 
followed his footsteps, and escorted him to the corner of the 
terrace, round which he and they turned, with cheers that 
startled the propriety of jhe neighbourhood from its genteel 
repose. 


lt was the third day after the occurrences described in 
the foregoing paragraph. 'The guests had quitted Seaburn 
Villa, having disappeared in a cloud of regrets and condolences 
addressed to Mrs. Palmer and her daughter. Even Mr. 
Walker had returned home, affirming before he left, that it 
was the second marriage he had ever been concerned in, and 
it should be the last. Miss Smirkington, it was understood, 
was confined to her bed, in which she was consoled by the 
ministrations of Mrs. Crowe. Edith bore up under the shock 
‘with a firmness that no one expected her to exhibit. For one 
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long day she sat apart in her lace and flowers, heeding no one 
and apparently insensible to what was taking place around 
her. In vain her mother knelt beside her; put her arms 
around her neck, and strove to kiss her intospeaking. Edith 
returned her embraces, but would say nothing. ‘Towards 
evening a thunderstorm burst over the place. The vivid 
lightning, which seemed to be shivered against the walls and 
furniture, by alarming, aroused all her suspended energies. 
She stole upstairs in the dark. An hour afterwards she 
returned to the drawing-room. The finery had been changed 
for a plain brown dress, and but for the redness of her eyes, 
no stranger could have suspected the misfortune which had 
recently beaten down her strength and bewildered her brain. 

It was the same on the following day. A gleam of her old 
cheerfulness came back now and then. But with nightfall 
she felt miserable and petulant. The reaction had been too 
much for her. On the third day she was totally prostrated. 
Her mother came to her bedside in the morning, and was 
struck with her altered looks. Edith opened her eyes, and 
stretched out her hand. ‘Take me down, mamma,” she 
said, “and let me lie down on the lounger, My thoughts 
would devour me if I remained here alone." 

So Mrs. Palmer assisted to carry her down, and make her 
comfortable with shawls and pillows, in the drawing-room. 
Books and fruit were laid near her. She tried to read, and 
found the effort useless: she could not concentrate her 
attention on the story ; for before her eyes there was spread 
continually a bright sea with the Golden Horn rolling on 
its bosom, and speeding away to India, the land of her day- 
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dreams. The picture did not lack a hero—what woman’s 
imaginings ever did? Poor Edith had her own romance, and 
was miserably independent of the fictions of others. 

About noon Mrs. Palmer heard her call, and came to 
her. 

* Mamma," asked Edith, “could a letter come in three 
months from India ?” 

* Yes, darling. Your poor father's used to come from 
Australia in four." 

“c Three months," said Edith, thoughtfully. * Mamma, I 
shall live three months, shall I ?” 

Mrs. Palmer kissed her daughter. ‘ My pet, do not be 
thinking of dying. It is foolish and sinful to do so. You 
are a little put about, Edith, and that is all.” 

“Tf he shouldn't write then, what would become of me? 
He owes me some explanation at least, mamma." 

* Edith, you must not think or speak of that bad man. 
He has M 

But the young girl raised her head, and Mrs. Palmer 
stopped short, evidently conscious that her advice would not 
be listened to. ‘ You must not say anything harsh of him,” 
said Edith. **Dear mamma, I beg you will not. If he has 
acted wrongly now, I can never forget how long he was good 
and kind to me." 

In the face of this supplicating protest Mrs. Palmer would 
not speak. She rose to arrange the pillows, Edith wishing 
to have her head raised a little higher. "There was a soft tap 
at the door. ** Come in," said Edith; and the next moment 
Richard Hastings was on his knees at her side. 
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It was some time before they could listen in silence, 85 he 
told them how he had been duped and tricked. “I am not 
guilty—hear me," he said, as Edith turned her face from 
him. ‘Mrs. Palmer, do not condemn me without hearing 
my defence,” he cried, as that lady rose to beckon him from 
the room. She offered him a chair placed at some dis- 
tance from her daughter. He took it, and poured out his 
story, omitting and exaggerating nothing. . | 

« And how did you escape ?” asked Edith. “ Tell me, 
Richard, how did you get away $C 

« My darling, they would not believe anything I said to 
them. The more importunate I became, the more they be- 
lieved me mad. At last Dr. —— who signed the medical 
certificate for my brother, was summoned to town. He dis- 
covered the mistake, and l was released." 

« May Miss Smirkington come up, maam ?” the servant 
said; «she wants to see you particularly.’ 

« Show her up," answered Edith; “ she is a kind old soul, 
and very fond of us.” — ! | | | 

Miss Smirkington entered, but immediately drew back 
with a horror-stricken face. She leant against a chair for 
support, and stared intently at Richard. 

« You escaped, then w ghe exclaimed. « Praised be good- 
ness you are here D" 

« Who told you of my imprisonment, Miss Smirkington 0 
asked Richard; “ outside this house I have not mentioned it 
to any one." 

«c? T is the talk of the whole city. Why, ’t is in the news- 
papers.” She plunged her hand into a waterproof bag slung 
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from her wrist, and drew out a morning journal. “ Look 
here, Mrs. Palmer, isn’t it horrible ?^ 

The lady read the passage indicated, instantly changed 
colour, and then swooned back into her seat with a long sigh. 

“Look to mamma, Miss Smirkington P cried Edith. 
“ Richard, what terrible story can be in that paper ?”’ 

He took the journal up, and glanced over it. ‘‘ You and 
I, Edith, have indeed reason to be grateful. The Golden 
Horn, which put to sea on Tuesday evening, foundered off the 
Needles, and every soul on board perished.” 

For some seconds a pin might have been heard dropped 
in that pleasant room of Seaburn Villa. 

Mrs. Palmer was the first to speak. ‘ Your brother has 
done less evil than we thought, Richard. I am his lasting 
debtor.” | 

“ God bless him, and take away his affliction,” said Edith. 
* But for him—oh ! I cannot bear to think of it !" 

** The authorities, I hear, have taken him up and secured 
him," said Miss Smirkmgton. “ Now, Mr. Hastings, before 
you and Edith leave the country, you should do something 
for poor Edward. It was an odd freak, indeed; but then it 
was the Freak of a Benevolent Gentleman." 


MIKE DRISCOLL AND THE FAIRIES. 


ON HE picturesque village of Castleconnell hes on 
WY the banks of the Shannon, about six miles 
ak ^ above Limerick. A lovelier habitation could 
YV 99 scarcely be chosen by the most enthusiastic 
admirer of decaying art and perennial nature. 
The surrounding district is thickly strewn 
with the remains of castles, fortresses, and 
churches, each shrined in the mellow twilight 
of its own legend ; whilst the gently undulating country is 
belted and darkened with fragments of forest, and overtopped 
by the bluest of mountains. The noble river itself flows 
past the village, a quarter-mile in breadth, by quaintly- 
mossed and water-stained weirs, over which the salmon leaps 
at times high in the air, like a sudden gust of jewels; by 
conical-roofed, old-fashioned mills, whose crooked windows 
and high gables blend in marvellous harmony with the 
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character of the surrounding landscape; and by pleasant 
cottages, where peasant girls still sit and sing at the thres- 
hold, and the spinning-wheel hums flaxen-toned ditties in 
the Summer weather. Leaving the village, the mighty 
stream sweeps with a curved rush around the gentle pro- 
montory on whose height the castle of the O‘Briens still 
stands in desolate magnificence; and thence, with many a 
bend, round green elbows of scented woodland and pastoral 
peninsulas, dotted with dreamy Cuyp-like cattle, towards 
Doonas. The fall in the bed of the river at this point is 
considerable. The narrow channel is nearly blocked up by 
huge boulders, overgrown with citrol-coloured flora, from 
whose fissures spring the slender hazel and the flowering 
elder; and over and around them rushes the great torrent of 
waters, churning itself into vast cauldrons of boiling foam 
and clouds of mist, subsiding here and there into weltering 
pools of flaky emerald. To the right, the bank rises to the 
height of seventy feet; and viewed from this elevation, the 
spectacle presented by the Falls is one of terrific beauty. 
Right and left, as far as the eye can penetrate, the river 
appears to be lashed into a white fury, and sends up a roar 
which may be heard at a distance of six miles in calm 
weather. The low shores at the opposite side are buried in 
the thickest foliage; whilst, if the spectator lean over the 
cliff on which he stands, he sees but a precipitous wall of 
rock, which falls with plummet-like sheerness into the raging 
torrent beneath. The spot has many associations. Some 
years ago, a lady of high rank attempted to cross the Falls 
at midnight, in order to be present at a ball given at the 
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residence of a gentleman of fortune on the other side. A 
brave fisherman undertook to convey her across; but he and 
his fair charge perished in the perilous enterprise. A month 
after the tragic occurrence, her body was discovered floating 
some miles further down the river, the bracelets on her 
wrists and the jewels in her hair matted with water-weeds. 
The peasantry assert, that on the anniversary of her death 
wailing voices ascend from the Falls, and a spectral lady is 
secn drifting seaward with the current. On the highest part 
of the bank are the ruins of a castle evidently of modern 
ercction. It is stated that the building was burned by order 
of its owner for the express purpose of heightening the 
poetical character of the scenery, by adding a picturesque 
ruin to its other attractions. Then there is an ancient well, 
enclosed in an oblong of Druidical oaks ; and there are raths 
and nine-men-morris circles, where the lusmore flourishes 
and the genial fairies of the place dance jocund measures in 
the blinking starlight. 

It was the morning of Christmas, 17—. The winter had 
been unusually clement, for the sycamores still retained a 
remnant of yellowing foliage, and the frosts were so light 
that they scarcely crisped the short meadow-grass. The day 
was brisk and sparkling; and before noon the mists, which 
had hung over the Falls since daylight, were dissipated by 
the sun and a low breeze from the south. The blackbird felt 
the time so pleasant that he puffed his golden throat and 
whistled the first bars of a springtide carol. The effort 
naturally provoked the emulative disposition of his rival, the 
thrush, who, however, broke down in the effort, only to hear 
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the crystal twitter of the robin from a neighbouring spray of 
holly. The Driscoll family, as they sat at breakfast, insen- 
sible, it must be confessed, to the vocal competition which 
had just taken place, felt that the season was mild, that the 
air was delicate, and the oaten bread delicious. So the 
lightest joke, the most trifling quillet, excited a fit of hearty 
laughter, with cries of “°T isn’t half your best!” ** Arrah, 
what ’ll he say next?" and other complimentary incentives 
. to the rustic humour. 

The house occupied by the Driscolls was a large and 
respectable residence for a middle-class farmer of the period. 
It had two storeys; and, though the walls were seldom 
whitened, and the sashes and panes exhibited uncomfortable 
ventilating tendencies, the coat of thick thatch which shielded 
the roof, and the tufts of smoke which ascended from the 
chimneys, lent it an air of cosy indolence that was far from 
being disagreeable. As for its position, it defied criticism. 
It was a grassy eminence which sloped to the river-edge, and 
caught the last foam-wreaths that were hurled downward 
from the Falls. From the upper windows of the house one 
could obtain a good view of the “ Jumping Hole,” as it is 
called, and a goodly prospect of the rock-chafed . river. 
Driscoll, senior, whom we do not pretend to quote as an 
authority on situation, was often heard to declare, that “all 
Ireland couldn’t bate that spot for convamience;” and 
further, that a look at it on a heavy morning was “ worth 
fifty pounds a year to a gauger.” 

The family group assembled at breakfast on the eventful 
Christmas morning we write of consisted of old Denis Dris- 
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coll, his wife, and his two sons. Of John, the elder son, it 
would be hard to say much, as his character was of that 
negative description which offers little scope to the observer. 
Shrewd, active, and laborious, he was a faithful and valuable 
helper on the farm on week days, and ‘‘an out-and-out 
buckeen ” on Sundays and holidays. Mike was the family 
genius; he drank more, danced more, and sang more than 
all his relatives put together. He never missed a fair or a 
pattern ; he was the heavy man at all the local weddings, an 
indispensable assistant at the wakes, and the very deuce at 
“a thrial of short-stick." To see Mike was to see the 
embodiment of humour. When he laughed, his guffaw 
could be heard over a meadow; his great mouth would roll 
back, displaying a double line of shining teeth; his black 
eyes would literally flash with enjoyment; and every muscle 
of his face contributed some odd wrinkle or cunning fissure 
to intensify the jollity of his expression. Of Mike’s good- 
nature no one was ever known to venture a doubt—his gene- 
rosity was only limited by his ability; for he was always 
willing to oblige a friend with the loan of a shilling or the 
crack of a cudgel, as circumstances required. It is to be 
deeply regretted, that to all these shining qualities Mike did 
not unite profound religious principles. Not that his morals 
were ordinarily lax, but he had a constitutional passion for 
the open air which occasionally induced him to neglect the 
solemn duties of religion. Then Mike had been inoculated 
at an early stage of his career with a fancy for card-playing, 
and was often known to sit up four-and-twenty hours without 
winking at his favourite amusement. When the family went 
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to chapel on Sunday, Mike would invariably say, “ Go on, 
father; I’ll overtake ye — believe me, I'll overtake ye." 
But he seldom fulfilled his promise, preferring rather to turn 
into a deserted lime-kiln, which lay at a stone's-throw from 
the rear of the house, where he met with a group of choice 
spirits, with whom he gambled till dinner-time. 

** What are you dramin’ iv, Mike?” asked old Driscoll, 
eyeing his son, who appeared to have fallen into a brown 
study. “Eh, what are you dramin’ iv? Some misfor- 
thunate caper, I’ll go bail? ” 

“ Musha, father, as ye’re curious to know what, I’ll tell 
you. I’m dramin’ of nothin’ at all at all, so I am.” 

** Wid the blessin? of God,” observed Mrs. Driscoll, “ he’s 
thinkin’ of goin’ with us to-day instead of playin’ cards. 
Won’t you, Mike?” 

* Yes," said Mike. “I7’ll just go and make myself a 
thrifle dacent, and then I?ll be wid ye.” 

So saying, Mr. Michael Driscoll rose and climbed the 
stairs to an upper room, for the purpose of refreshing his 
toilet. His brother, it will be remembered, was a buckeen ; 
but Mike had an intellectual contempt for the proprieties of 
costume, which no fraternal example, however brilliant, was 
capable of correcting. He hated shiny hats, despised cravats, 
repudiated broadcloth, but held buckskin in healthy esteem. 
Consequently, when Mike, “a thrifle dacent," presented 
himself before his family, and announced himself ready, his 
attire was more picturesque than elegant. It consisted, if 
we may descend to details, of buckskin knee-breeches, blue 
stockings, and brogues; his coat, which was furnished with 
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a cape, descended almost to his heels. On his head he 
carried a beaver hat, slightly indented about the middle; and 
the whole was completed by the addition of a coarse shirt, 
fastened at the throat with a large brass button. In this 
inventory we have purposely omitted mention of his stick 
—a short, thick ash cutting, which had performed several 
curious surgical operations in the hands of its owner, and is 
therefore entitled to a distinct sentence. — 

All being in readiness, old Driscoll mounted a favourite 
gray mare, and his wife was placed on a pillion behind him; 
the buckeen rode a blood horse, borrowed from a neighbour; 
and poor Mike a one-eyed mule, which he aptly described 
as “the most contankerous baste in creation." The little 
cavalcade set out slowly for the chapel, about three miles 
distant ; and it was evident from the radiant looks of Mrs. 
Driscoll and the jaunty air of her husband that both were 
delighted at getting Mike, at long last, on the high road to 
duty. The road lay in part through a densely-grown shrub- 
bery, whence it turned off at a sharp angle, and emerged on 
the open country. As old Driscoll jogged along, a sudden 
impulse caused him to look in the direction of the farmhouse. 
A quick exclamation of surprise passed his lips. 

* Mike, avick!” he shouted with considerable energy ; 
“ride back as fast as the mule’s legs will carry you: the 
pigs are pullin’ the whate in the haggard—bad luck to them, 
an’ the Lord forgive me." 

* Bad scannin’ to them!” said Mrs. Driscoll, * they're 
the quarest pigs I ever seen. Whate, indeed! ’t would sarve 
'em right if it choked "em." 
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Mike cast a rapid glance at the haggard, and sure enough 
there were the whole litter, with the sow at their head, poking 
their noses into the corn-stacks, and munching the precious 
grain as only pigs and aldermen can munch. To turn back 
the mule’s head and urge her to a canter was the work of a 
moment. ‘Don’t lose no time, agrah ! ? shouted his mother, 
as he rode off to arrest the work of demolition. 

* Honour bright, mother,” replied Mike; and without 
further parley he provoked the mule into a gallop. On 
reaching the house he jumped over the haggard fence, and 
contrived, with the assistance of his stick, to disperse the 
offending animals. Having secured the gate, he looked 
around for the mule, but that quadruped, being inclined to 
excursiveness, had wandered from the road, and was dis- 
porting himself in a piece of ploughed land to the north of 
the farm. To make matters worse, Mike found it impos- 
sible to catch him. The cunning beast eluded every attempt 
which his owner made to capture his reins, and led him such 
a dance through the soft loam that the latter was obliged to 
sit down, defeated. 

After some time he rose, and was making his way to the 
road, when the hum of well-known voices from the other 
side of the ditch reached his ear; and before he could fly, a 
number of young men, dressed in the provincial holiday gear, 
leaped into the field, and stood before him. 

* Arrah, then is it yerself? and my Christmas-box on ye,” 
said Jerry Toomey. ‘Is it huntin’ the wran all alone you 
were, and the two best fivers in the counthry goin’ to thry it 
out at the kiln ?” 
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Mike laughed a good-natured laugh, and shook his head. 

* Maybe he’s goin’ coortin," observed Tom Delany. “ See 
how nate he looks, scooped out to the nines, as the man said 
to the new piggin. I'd bet ye a fi'penny bit, boys, he’d be 
ashamed to walk with us—would’nt he, Tony ?” 

'The individual addressed as Tony, a little fat man, dressed 
in a faded hunting suit, here walked up to Mike, and, having 
made a circuit around him, clapped his hands in affected 
astonishment. * Why, thin, Mike," asked the little man, 
placing his hands on his hips, and throwing back his head 
with the air of a horse critic, ** you didn't mane to bother 
us intirely, did you? New buckskins, as my grandfather 
was a gentleman! new brogues, new coat, new everything— 
the signs of money flying about him like snuff at a wake. I 
wonder did he pay the hansel yet ?” 

** Begor, thin, he didn't so," said Tom, “ an’ more’s the 
shame for him ; but we won't forget it if he does. After all, 
it’s raisonable of me thinkin’ that Mike was goin? to mass, for 
he's turnin? pious iv late—a young saint, you know." 

The young men laughed simultaneously, much to Mike's 
chagrin; and with a view to cover his reputation as a good 
fellow, he said: 

“Troth, Tony, if ye’d like to know the inns and outs of it, 
I was on the look-out for ye, knowin’, as I knowed for the 
last two weeks, that ye’d have a bit of divarsion to-day, and 
now an’ iver I'm as good a man as any o! ye.” 

* More power to your potato cake!” cried Tony, slapping 
Mike encouragingly on the back. ‘“ When the Driscolls give 
up sportin’ ye may burn all the cards and shoot all the race- 
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horses in the country. Come along, honey, for there’s no 
time to be lost.” 

When the little party arrived at the kiln, they found it 
already in the occupation of a dozen of persons, who were 
disputing loudly over an alleged neglect on the part of some 
one present. 

* Bring us all this way," cried one, “and when we come 
there's not a card to play with !” 

* Dat Ted Nealon,” said a sharp, wiry voice, “is the most 
insonest boy in de barony. He tinks of notin’ except atin’ 
and drinkin’ and guttlin) "Tis neider here nor dere, but 
'twas a bleedin’ shame to lave de cards to him." 

* Howld yer tongue, Tim," said a manly young fellow, who 
appeared deeply dejected ; ** ye’d talk from this to Michaelmas, 
ye would. Look, min, there's only one thing for us. Draw 
lots to know who’ll go to the village to buy a sixpenny pack 
at Betty Houlihan's." 

The proposition was received with delight. A number of 
straws of various lengths were placed in Tony’s hat, and the 
gamblers drew one each. On comparing them, Mike's was 
found to be the shortest of the lot. The result startled him 
not a little, but there was no help for it. 

** Dere, you're de lucky man, so you are," said Tim, “ and 
you're well desarvin’ of the honour, so you are. Take to 
your pins, now, and don't cry crack till you're back again 
wid us. And beware of de Good People." 

With many recommendations “not to spare his heels? 
ringing in his ears, Mike left the kiln. An hour later, with 
the cards in one of his capacious pockets and a bottle of 
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whiskey in the other, he left the village and bent his steps 
towards the kiln. He was in the highest spirits, for he antici- 
pated rare sport ; nor was his mind troubled by the reflection 
that he had sacrificed a solemn obligation to human respect 
for his companions. Whether it was that he had imbibed too 
much of the contents of the bottle, or that some unusual cause 
contributed to the elasticity of his temperament, we know 
not; but it is asserted that, whilst threading his way through 
Doonas Wood, the gay fellow carolled like a bird, and 
flourished his stick more than once with playful ingenuity. 
The extreme beauty of a little lawn, a place known as “ The 
Fairies’ Wake,” hidden in a verdurous paling of holly trees, 
arrested his steps as he was about to cross it. The grass 
seemed to Mike to be grass of a softer and fresher texture 
than he had ever before seen; the trees, too, were of slenderer 
trunk and lovelier outline ; and the patch of sky overhead. 
was of a deeper and richer blue than the sky usually wore at, 
that season. ‘ Surely,” thought Mike, “ if the Good People— 
Lord between us and harm !—wanted a purty place to foot a 
double reel, ’tis here they ought to come, and not to the old 
raths, where two cats couldn't dance comfortably barrin’ they 
held their tails in their mouths. Well, at any rate, though the 
place is nate, I must say it’s cowld ; and faith a dhrop would 
improve a boy's acquaintance with it." Having expressed 
this opinion, Mike raised the bottle to his lips and swallowed a 
copious draught of the fiery liquor. At the same time he 
became sensible that the cards had fallen from his pocket and 
were scattered in a brilliant litter on the sward. Placing the 
bottle in his pocket, he stooped to pick them up, but to his 
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astonishment they wouldn’t wait for his fingers: they ap- 
peared to be suddenly endowed with life, for they hopped and 
skipped about in all directions with such liveliness of manner 
and such variety of motion that it was evident, as Mike sub- 
sequently remarked, * The Ould Boy's children had their 
daddy’s luck.” 

*€ Ah, thin, will ye be aisy, will ye, and stop yer capers?” 
he cried; for the potent spirit had deadened his reverence 
for the supernatural to a degree bordering on disbelief in its 
existence. ‘Say ye’ll come iv ye’ll come; if ye don’t, don't, 
for the deuce a one of me ’ud be bothered huntin’ ye about 
for tin times yer worth. Knave of Spades, bad luck to me, 
but I'll twist yer neck, you dirty blackamoor, if you go on 
that way makin’ a fool o’ me. Queen of Diamonds, there’s 
a darlint—thuck, thuck, thuck—an’ she’s going to let me 
take her, isn’t she? Arrah, only mind how she cuts, head 
over heels—whoo ! will she ever put a stop to her gallop? 
By japers, she's in debt to her house painter, and takes me 
for a bailiff. That’s a dacent, respectable man, the King of 
Hearts—a very dacent man. Av coorse he remembers the 
night when he won me the last thrick of that murtherin’ 
forty-five, when I bate Ned Hagarty to babby-rags. Yerra! 
look how he comes to me: faugh-a-balla, Five of Clubs, 
you pock-marked thief, and make way for his majesty. 
Ye’re gone again, King of Hearts. Ye’re gone, you shabby 
desaiver, with your ould petticoats streelin’ to your heels. 
Farragh-adho, if you come forninst me now and stood and 
said, ‘Take me, Mick Driscoll, take me,’ I'd say, ‘ Gerout, 
you ould bundle of tatters, I’d like to know who’d put you in 
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their pocket ? Musha, Queen o' Spades, ’tis yourself that’s a 
purty colleen, and proud I'll be to take you under my pro- 
tection, with your nate curls hanging down your rosy cheeks, 
and the crown o’ gold shinin’ bright on your head. Whoo! 
jewel, how she foots it, as if she were dancin’ at Billy 
Leonard’s hop for a wager. Oh, the deeshy dawney little 
feet of her! and the lily hands, and the tin white fingers, so 
long and so taper, for all the world like two hanks o’ candles! 
I have you, achora, I have you. Arrah! shoot me, but she's 
gone, like the rest iv ’em—gone clean, as Joe Bolster said 
when he polished his brogues and pawned them afterwards. 
Honest woman, honest woman, I say you don't know me, or 
you'd behave yourself a thrifle better. I’m Mike Driscoll 0’ 
Doonas, I'd have you know. "Tisn't myself that would say it, 
but there's not a girl in the barony that wouldn't cock her cap 
at me, if she thought ’twas any use for her. Do you hear that, 
Queen o’ Spades! do you? Go over to your old boccaugh of 
a husband, that’s makin’ a fool iv himself in the bushes, 
tryin’ to coax out the Queen o' Diamonds, iv you plase, and 
tell him I said so. Oh! thin, murther! what’s the matter 
with them at all at all? There they're flutterin about like 
laves at harvest time, and all the art o’ man couldn’t lay 
hands on one o! their ugly carcases. Not a hair I care any- 
how, for they?ll soon get tired in spite iv "em, and then "t will 
be easy enough to go up and talk wid em. Goon, go on, 
ye varmints! I wouldn't look after ye for the good iv ye. 
Whoo! that's right; when somebody dances mooneens, their 
father, av coorse, pays the piper." 

During the delivery of this strange address, the Speaker 
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was busily engaged chasing the cards on his hands and knees 
from place to place ; but his labours proved fruitless. Some- 
times a king card would dance within an inch of his hand, 
but when he stretched forth that member to capture the 
royal truant, the latter would bound a foot high from the 
grass, and roll away a dozen feet or more, when it would 
stand, as if inviting fresh pursuit. The queens insisted on 
sustaining the reputation of their sex for profound skill in 
coquetry. They would advance with a winning gait and 
fascinating air towards the poor fellow, who used all his 
eloquence to induce them to return to his custody, and then 
prostrate themselves on the sward. But, strange to tell, 
when Mike laid hands on them, they would manage to glide 
out of his grasp, and go spinning about the lawn like hum- 
ming tops. The knaves were eminently successful in pro- 
voking Mr. Driscoll’s indignation. The rogues would stride 
up to him, with a look which meant to convey—‘ Can't you 
put us im your pocket?” then advancing their fat fore-legs 
like a row of footmen at a Lord Mayor’s dinner, and closing 
their left eyes, would gaze in his face so imploringly, that 
Mike was fain to pity them. Still, when he attempted to 
put them in his pocket, the merry old gentlemen would 
wheel round on their right heels, shake their wigged heads, 
and march off towards the trees, the skirts of their coats 
sticking out, and their swords dangling from their waists. 
As for the inferior cards, they seldom came near him, con- 
tenting themselves with executing some mysterious move- 
ments under a neighbouring holly. Mike was disgusted with 
the whole business, and he was preparing to retire, when his 
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ear was caught by a strain of unearthly music, which ap- 
peared to float up, thin and bodiless as the morning mist, 
from the Falls below; and having hovered overhead for a 
moment, died out in a chain of bell-like vibrations along the 
shores of the river. As he turned his eyes in the direction 
from which the music came, he saw that the sun had long 
gone down, scarcely a trace of twilight lingered in the skies, 
but a fragment of the moon had risen to the left, and filled 
the far-stretching landscape with a tender and melancholy 
brightness. Only a few stars were visible “in the intense 
inane ;” the roar of the Falls was hushed, and a solemn still- 
ness pervaded the air. The impression which the scene 
produced on the mind of the bewildered beholder was notably 
increased by the marvellous change which was taking place 
in the character and constitution of the cards. Some unseen 
magician had surely waved his wand above them, and trans- 
formed the slips of paper into the fantastic shapes which they 
were assuming. The four queens were quickly changed into 
winged fairies, which soared up gracefully from the sward, 
their airy draperies and wings, spotted with peacock's eyes, 
gleaming in the imperfect moonlight. Then the kings were 
divested of their uncouth robes, and transformed into slender 
elves, each with a bluebell on his head for a crown. The 
knaves, by a similarly confounding process, were changed 
into little old men, with hard, wry, roguish faces and de- 
cerpit bodies. They wore odd little hats, with triangular 
brims, and such queer jerkins and breeches, that Mike 
laughed outright as he watched them. As for the common 
cards, they were transformed into a brood of small fairy-like 
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forms, whose backs and breasts were thickly spotted with 
clubs, spades, hearts and diamonds. These latter tumbled 
about on the sward with uproarious merriment, and in- 
dulged in the quaintest grimaces and the shrillest of laughs. 
Suddenly a fresh burst of music rose from the Falls; this 
time a gay dancing measure. Directly the card fairies formed 
sets and chose partners, and fell to tripping one of the gayest 
double reels which Mike ever witnessed. A couple of elves, 
mounted on the backs of black-winged bats, sailed about in 
the air, and eventually ran a race to the corner of the moon 
for a dewberry handicap. The Queens of Hearts and Dia- 
monds, applying two foxglove blossoms to their mouths, 
gave the signal for a start, and away went the jockeys. At 
the same time, the Queens of Spades and Clubs flew over 
Mike’s head, and dropped golden furze blossoms on his hat, 
which, as they rolled off the leaf, tickled his ears, and caused 
him to roar from a sense of exquisite enjoyment. Meanwhile 
the elves continued to foot it featly on the delicate tops of the 
slender brome grass, and with such dexterous energy, that 
Mike felt it impossible to suppress his admiration, and cried 
out at the top of his voice, * More power to ye; the divil a 
betther !^ 

The words were scarcely uttered when the King of Hearts, 
a dapper little fellow, who was stretching his legs on a leaf of 
wild lavender, marched up to him, and, placing his hands 
behind his back, exclaimed : 

* Musha! is that you, Mike Driscoll? Happy Christmas 
to you, Mick ; but arn't you afeard of catchin’ cowld on the 
broad o! yer back there?” 
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** Sorra afeard," replied Mike; “the night isn’t hot surely, 
but it isn’t cowld nayther, and—” 

* Maybe," says the king, “ye’d have no objection, ma 
bouchal, to a dhrop o’ the native. We keep the best you 
ever clapped eyes on, and betune you and me, it never paid 
duty aither." 

** Tf it’s convanient, I could dispinse with it," said Mike: 
“but none o? yer thricks, mind. Isn't it the quarest thing 
on airth," he continued, ** that I got the whole lock, stock, 
and barrel o’ ye for a few pence from Betty Houlihan this 
morning, and here ye’re caperin’ and flutterin’ about in as 
grand style as if ye had the riches of Daymur at yer backs.” 

* Keep yer insinivations to yerself," says the king, and his 
face grew red with anger. ‘Yer dirty hints won't sarve you 
here, I can tell you, Mike Driscoll. If you wish to behave 
dacent, we'll thrate you dacent; and to show you that we 
mane right, have a dhrop o comfort afore we go further." 
So saying, the king handed Mike a bottle with centuries 
of cobwebs clogged around its neck and sides. 

Before putting the bottle to his mouth, something prompted 
Mike to look into it. Instead of being full of whiskey, it 
contained a blue vapour, in the middle of which he perceived 
floating about the resemblance of a little girl, who, it was 
assumed, had been stolen by the fairies from her parents 
more than six years before. As he was opening his lips to 
speak to her, she motioned him to keep silent, and then 
whispered: ** Mike, darlint, beware, and don’t ait nor dhrink 
with them.” He laid the bottle down in astonishment, and 
looked at the king. 
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* Ye?re very temperate iv late, Mike," said the latter. 
“ Ts it because you don’t like the colour iv it?” 

*€ Troth, and it’s not bad at all," replied Mike; “ but I'd 
rather not take it jest now. If yer Majesty will lave it to me 
a while, I promise °t will pain yer eye to look into it before 
the night is over." 

“ Faith, an’ you’re more than welcome toit. Put it in 
yer pocket, Mike, and step across here till I have the honour 
and glory of introducing you to the Queen." 

Mike followed the King across the grass to where her 
Majesty was rocking herself to sleep on a leaf of the crow- 
foot. 

. * Are you awake, darlint ? " said the King; “ bekaseif you 
are, I’d like ye’d make the acquaintance of this fine fellow 
here." 

: The Queen, who was decidedly handsome, opened her eyes 
languidly and gazed on Mike. ** Would you be afther dancin’ 
a double with me, young man ?”’ she asked. 

Mike bowed to the ground. ** Would a cat drink new 
milk, ma'am ? " was his reply. 

* Ye?re a flattherer, Mike Driscoll,” said the Queen, 
blushing to the eyebrows. “ Faith, ye?re great at the blarney, 
anyhow. Ted,” she continued, addressing the King, * will 
ye put yer finger in yer mouth, and whistle for the prime 
ministher ? ? 

The King smiled and obeyed. In less than a minute the 
Knave of Hearts made his appearance. 

“Ye’re not dhrunk yet, are you?” asked the Queen, 
thoughtfully. 
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“ Dickens a dhrop more than two I tuk,’ replied the Knave; 
and as he spoke both his ears shot up like a pair of straight 
horns at each side of his head. 

*'Thin, as ye?re not,” said her Majesty, * pick out the 
purtiest pair o’ pumps in the chest o" dhrawers, and put them 
on Mr. Driscoll; for he?s condescinded to dance a double 
with your misthriss." 

** Oh, maam!” ejaculated Mike, “faith, as for the con- 
descinsion, it’s all the other way, indeed.” 

* Hould your raumesh," says the Queen; “hould your 
blarney, will you? ” 

The Knave, who had disappeared, returned in à moment, 
and fitted Mike in a pair of beautiful pumps, with green 
heels and rosettes at the insteps. 

“Tis nate they look, Mr. Driscoll,” observed her Majesty; 
* but a plumper pair o’ calves than yours I never seed afore. 
Och, ’tis you must play the dickens intirely with the girls, it 
18 ! 33 

* Axin’ your ladyship's pardon," exclaimed Mike; “ but 
I’m as innocent as the babe unborn.” 

* Ha! ha! ha!” roared the Knave, giving at the same 
time a diabolical grin, which distended his mouth almost to 
his ears. 

With a look of supreme contempt at the ugly scoffer, the 
Queen gave Mike her hand, and led him to the middle of the 
lawn, where they mingled with the other royalties, male and 
female. 

* Have a dhrop before you begin, Mike,” said the Queen of 
Diamonds, who glittered from head to foot with shining 
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jewels, at the same time pointing to the bottle, the neck of 
which was visible above his pocket. 

Mike bowed. ‘I’m as thankful to you, ma’am, as if I 
tuk it; but it’s nayther here nor there until the blood gets 
heated; when that biles, I?ll cool it.” 

Diamonds smiled graciously. ‘ May I make bould to ax 
yer hand for the next set? " she asked. 

* Faix, an’ you may, and welcome. When the Queen o' 
Hearts gets wake on the legs I’m yer man, my lady. Whoo! 
there ’s the music." 

An unseen orchestra struck up a lively tune, and Mike, 
having led his partner up and down in approved fashion, 
placed his arms a-kimbo, and began to foot it with an energy 
which astonished the denizens of Fairyland around him. Now 
he flung up his right hand, snapped his fingers with a great 
thwack, which made the grasses tremble ; now he retired, 
throwing his heels right and left, and making the long tails 
of his coat fly about distractedly. 

** He's a rale jewel,” says the Queen of Spades. 

«c Did you ever see the likes of him?” says her Majesty of 
Clubs. 

* Remimber your promise to me, Mike," whispered the 
Queen of Diamonds. 

And the kings swore he was the best fellow in their 
dominions, and the knaves grinned with inextinguishable 
laughter, whilst the common cards went bobbing up and 
down, with the most comical gravity imaginable. Suddenly, 
the Queen of Diamonds gave a little shriek, and ran limping 
to a bed of wild thyme, where she lay down in apparent agony. 

o 23 
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‘What ails my delight?” screamed. her royal consort, 
rushing to her side ; “ what’s the matther, avourneen ?" 

“ Oh, thin, nothin’ at all at all," says the Queen. 

It’s ill said of you ;" says the King, ' and, by my twelve 
retainers, I?ll know the ins and outs of it." 

“ Troth, an? as ye ’re so curious, I ?ll tell ye; Mr. Driscoll 
throd on my corns—there !” 

“The flamin’ blackguard,” says the King. ** Boys,” said 
he to the knaves, “ take that boccaugh, and baste him green 
with nettles; bad luck to his ugly crubeens to-night.” 

The other royal personages hastensd to interpose in behalf 
of Mike; and after a great deal of solicitation, backed up by 
the prayers of the wounded Queen, he was pardoned. 

** Jt?ll. be all right, darlint,” said the Queen of Hearts, 
bending over the beautiful invalid. “Put a bit o’ brown 
soap to it, and °t will be well afore ye ’re twice married.” 

Kneeling down at the poor Queen's feet, Mike took her 
foot in his hand, and began to chafe it, an operation which 
appeared to afford the sufferer no small delight. At the 
same time, a dapper little gentleman, in an oddly-shaped 
hat, commenced to tickle the left side of his nose, whilst a 
pair of elves atiempted to pull the bottle from his right 
pocket, and others poured showers of gold doubloons into his 
bosom. 

* Does it pain you much, maam?” he asked, with a 
languishing look at the royal sufferer. 

She smiled. **Begor, Mike," she said, * pain from you 
is a thrate. Are you tired o’ dancin’? bekase, if ye’re not, 
I'd like to thry a minuet with ye.” 
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“You ’re welcome to it for a whole hour," replied Mr. 
Driscoll. ‘ What ll be plasin’ to you ?” 

* A minuet, Mike, a minuet.” 

* Oh, consarnin’ the time, I lave that to yourself; but 
what would ye like? Are ye partial to a jig, ma'am ?” 

The Queen laughed outright. 

* We’ll dance a min-u-et, Mr. Driscoll, if you plase. 
Didn't you ever thry one?” she asked. 

* Oh, now I have it! No, thin, I didn’t. I conthracted 
with Tim Hinchy for three-ha’pence a step, but he chated me 
out o’ that dance, ma’am. Will ye be quiet, there, ye tazin 
divis? Ma'am, spake a word or two to Paudheen, and 
inthrate him to leave off ticklin’ my nose. Curse of Crom- 
well on ye! and lave the bottle alone—what ’s it doin’ to ye? 
Can’t ye thry and behave like Christins—eh, can’t ye ?” 

At a wave of the Queen’s hand the elves desisted. 

‘There ’s the Queen of Hearts,” she said; “ mind, shell 
be jealous o me, Mike.” 

“ Troth, thin, ’t is ill ^t would become her. Is she spliced 
yet? I suppose ould Bullock Heart is her husband ? ? 

Diamonds was about to reply, when her royal sister seated 
herself at her side, and thus prevented Mike's curiosity from 
being gratified. At a signal from the Queen of Clubs the 
whole company threw themselves in various positions on the 
grass; and as the Knave of Diamonds clapped his hands, the 
ground opened, and a round table, heaped with a sumptuous 
banquet, rose in their midst. To all solicitations to eat and - 
make merry, Mike, who remembered the warning of the 
captive in the bottle, gave a firm but respectful refusal. 
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.©Thry some of our blackberry jam,” said the Queen of 


Spades. 
* Shall I send ye a lark’s leg, darlint ?” asked the Queen 


of Hearts. 

* Or a juicy slice from this sirloin of frog suggested 
the King of Clubs. 

«I ax yer pardons all round,” said Mike, “ but I couldn't 
ait another morsel.’’ 

As Mike said this, he felt a tiny head laid lovingly on his 
shoulder, and heard the Queen of Hearts whisper: **Ah, 
thin, Mr. Driscoll, were ye ever coortin’ ?” 

*€ Why, thin, not to say much, ma’am. There was a girl 
o' the Bradys that I had a likin’ for, and was goin’ to be 
married to her, till we fell out about a feather-bed and a goat. 
We wouldn't give, and they wouldn't take, and there was an 
ind of it." 

The Queen sighed. “And did you never love any one 
since, Mr. Driscoll ?” 

** Begor, thin, 1?m afeard I did," replied Mike ; “ greatly 
afeard itself." 

* Her name wasn’t Brady, Mike, was it ?^ 

.* Begor, thin, yer right enough, ma'am, it wasn't Brady ; 
't was the—the— | 

“The what, darlint ?? 

*€ Why, °t was the Queen o? Hearts, ma’am ;” and as Mike 
made the terrible confession, he wound his arm round the 
Queen's neck, and imprinted a kiss on her cheek with so 
much vehemence that the report resounded like a clap of 
thunder over the locality. Kings, queens, knaves, and com- . 
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moners sprang to their feet. ‘‘Treason!” ‘ Revenge!” 
* Kill him!”’ “Sting him to death!” were the first cries 
which arose from the tumult. 

“Tie his heels together," cried the Knave of Hearts, 
“ and hang him out o’ the moon." 

* Give us a garther, Peggy," said the King of Hearts to 
his wife. 

The lady parted with the ligature with evident unwilling- 
ness, and Mike's ankles were bound together in a trice. A 
cold sweat burst out through the pores of his body, and he 
grew powerless in the presence of the terrible doom which he 
had earned by his rashness. In vain he remonstrated, pleaded, 
and wept. A power he was unable to resist lifted him on the 
backs of four gigantic bats, and in three seconds he was being 
whirled towards the moon, attended by all the fairy company. 
The planet was reached in less than ten minutes, and Mike 
felt almost sick to death from the smell of stale cheese that 
pervaded the atmosphere. 

* Hang him to this corner," cried the King of Hearts. 
*« Well let him see he don’t kiss our wife for nothing." 

** She can have it back, if °t will please your Majesty," said 
Mike. “I mint no harm." 

* Here's a nice crumbledy corner to tie him to; ’t will 
break away in an hour, and then hell be made porridge of," 
roared the Knave of Hearts. 

A suitable spot was at length selected, and Mike, hanging 
head downwards between earth and heaven, was left swinging 
about in a storm which agitated the lonely lunar regions. 
Far below, he could see the world, and, when the wind lulled, 
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could catch the roar of the Falls. His head grew dizzy, his 
heart sank within him, and, clasping his hands together, he 
exclaimed, * May the Lord have marcy on me." The words 
had not died on his lips when the corner of the moon he was 
hooked to snapped off, and he fell—down deeper, and deeper, 
and deeper! The stars shot past him as he descended with 
the velocity of an aérolite ; and, before he had time to bless 
himself, he alighted, with a great bound, on the world, nar- 
rowly escaping a plunge into the roaring Falls. He started 
up, he rubbed his eyes—what was this? where was the moon ? 
and where were his tormentors? He was lying in the middle 
of the “ Fairies’ Wake," on the identical spot where he had 
taken the last draught of whiskey returning homeward. 
Everything was quiet, not a leaf stirred ; it was long past mid- 
night, and the full round moon of Christmas had begun to set. 
Looking up to the descending planet, he exclaimed, “’T was 
a power of a fall intirely. I wondher was the bottle broke?” 
An examination of his pocket convinced him that it had not 
sustained a fracture; and, to his astonishment, the cards 
were all safe, and tightly packed together.  * Afther all," he 
soliloquised, ** I was only dhramin’ ; but, ould brogues to me, 
if I play cards agin in a hurry—Sunday, or Monday, or holi- 
day aither. What the deuce has got into the bottle?” 
Holding the flask between his eyes and the light, he perceived 
something moving up and down inside. For a moment, he 
was convinced that it was the spectral child who had warned 
him to reject all offers of food and drink from the fairies, but, 
breaking the vessel, he discovered that it was only a field frog. 
Stiff and sore in every joint, he rose up and plodded homeward. 


`~ 
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* Ye see, Mike," said his mother, when he had recounted 
in detail the experiences of the night, “ that theres nayther 
luck nor grace in card-playin’, for if you had gone where you 
ought, the Good People couldn't trouble ye." 

“ Thrue enough, mother," he replied; “ but wait till I go 
card-playin’ agin, and you?ll be diggin’ the praties on New- 
year's Day. 

“ There, go where you ought to go," he exclaimed, throw- 
ing the new cards into the fire. ‘It’s moighty plain that 
people who ride steeple chases on bats and dine on frog sir- 
loins aren't fit company for honest Christins. And, mother, 
ye "ll never agin have to fall out wid me about my duty; and 
here may the Lord send us all A HUNDRED HAPPY CHRIST- 
` MASES.” 


THE DOUBLE SHADOW. 


XY EVEN years had passed away since Arthur 
Clayton and I shook hands for the last time. 
The interval had been spent pleasantly if 
laboriously on my part. In my younger 
days German literature made my earth and 
universe, and supplied the meagre light of 
philosophy and taste which found its way 

as to the inner springs of my life. I had 
given up Paschal and mathematics for Goéthe and Richter. 
Facts repelled and sickened me. What had been gained 
in those long studious nights when La Place furnished 
the intellectual debauch, and the queer metaphysies of 
Montaigne grew less human and more mysterious before 
the increasing dawn? What was it to move about within 
the confines of a cold science under whose rigid ordinances 
soul and her brightest daughter, Imagination, drooped and 
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pined together? Irrepressible langour of brain, and a 
craving for something outside the crude world in which I 
had dwelt so long, answered the query. I put it to my 
heart one Autumn afternoon under the fluttering leaves 
of the brown sycamore in my little garden. Knowledge 
and bitterness, I thought, increase in parallel movements. 
Every grain of truth picked up in this wilderness of 
contradictions must be bought with patient vigils, with 
wearisome self-denials, with enlarged wisdom, and deepened 
disgust. How musical in my ear was the innocent babble 
of our neighbour’s child in the next grass plot! It was 
ignorant, and happy. I envied it. Give me my coral, my 
toys, my pet dog; give me back the fresh heart that sin- 
lessly idolized them; and let mathematics be sunk as deep 
as the book and staff of Prospero! I remembered that wild 
vision which rose up before the largest-hearted seer of cur 
epoch, as he sat one summer noontide looking out on the 
glaring sands and the heaving horizon of a southern sea 
shore. In advance of the trampling waves, which were 
repeating the story of the Deluge for a stranger generation, 
rode the plumed apostle of the desert. For me he opened 
Euclid. I heard him tell how he flew to bury it beneath 
the foundations of the monstrous world, lest it should perish 
in the universal catastrophe. Weak and variable as a rush 
swayed by intermingling currents, my old enthusiasm came 
back to me. I measured the naked space between the 
horse’s heels and the shaking wall of foam that pursued 
him, with my heart in my throat. Then came consciousness 
and the remembrance of savourless days and agonising 
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nights. Across our little wall a mezereon threw a dusky 
branch. In its midst a wild goldfinch sat and warbled. I 
could not see the bird, for the sombre foliage and low light 
made him invisible. In my ears his artless melody, with its 
ever-recurring refrain like the gush of a cool well, sounded 
like a hidden voice. It was the forgiveness of nature, of the 
green earth and its manifold glories, for him who had so long 
abandoned them. I knelt in the benediction of that sweet 
song and gorgeous evening. "The day went down; the bird 
was silent. A red gleam in my own window beckoned me 
back to books and silence. 

I rose and entered the house. One hour after, the labours 
of fruitless years, the books which had been familiar deities 
since my boyhood, lay crisped in ashes at my feet. The lamp 
seemed to burn with a warmer glow as its light glittered across 
the fresh-cut pages of Jean Paul's ** Greenland Law Suits," 
and the second part of * Faust." How I devoured them, 
caressed them, poured eulogies on the men whose hands were 
reddened in the fierce revolution of thought which was 
crowned with victory on German soil! Far in the night I 
laid my hand on a cumbrous volume with a deep ridgy back, 
and warm, rubied edges. What a friend to have! I thought, 
as I remembered Arthur, the donor of my new library. 
Kant’s metaphysics !—the fire swallowed it. 

To a lonely man who has never dreamt of a wife—never 
yearned for the passionate embraces of children, never 
thought how musical his footfall may sound on the door-step 
of home—the sympathy of youth is precious. It reminds 
one of finding a rose-leaf in an old “ Shakespeare.” When- 
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ever—and it was not unfrequently—a letter from Arthur 
reached me, I made holiday, and went outside the city into 
the pleasant leafy suburbs. There, leaning over the grey 
parapet of Woodstock-bridge, with the noise of the trees 
above and the water below, I lingered over every line until 
its least significance became bright and plain. Perhaps 
the vanity of an old man had some share in this grave 
delight. The writer had been my pupil until his seven- 
teenth year. Circumstances upon which I need not dwell 
had reduced my means, frittering away my little property, 
until I was glad to accept the post of private tutor, with 
permanent residence, in Mr. Clayton's family. My brave, 
generous boy, I still have pleasant memories of those happy 
days! The mean trials of temper, the petty griefs begotten 
of offended sensitiveness, around which a poor gentleman 
often wraps his usher's coat, were unknown between us. 
There were no jars, no cross-purposes to interrupt the work 
we had mutually undertaken. We laboured steadily, ear- 
nestly. For my part I did not feel the time slip away. I 
used to start with amazement when told that the clock had 
struck five. At that hour our studies invariably ceased, and 
Arthur went with me for an afternoon ramble. If other 
topics were wanting, there was one which always furnished 
the pivot of a thoughtful dialogue. My pupil would preach 
up German literature to the steeple-top; I discoursed the 
apotheosis of mathematics; but we never fell out. 

In his seventeenth year, Mr. Clayton decided on sending 
his son to Belgium. He had a double object in view in 
making this arrangement. He wished that Arthur should 
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see the world, and recommend himself by his graces to a 
wealthy relative who had long resided at Brussels. The 
plan could hardly fail to please a young man of refined 
tastes and a sound faculty of observation. The hope that he 
would be able to pass a year in Prussia, and amend his 
imperfect German by constant intercourse with the people 
who spoke it, acted as a charming temptation to lure him 
away from me and our quiet studies. 

“Mr. Mitchell," he said, wringing my hand on the day of 
his departure, ‘‘ I assure you it costs me a pang to say good 
bye to one who has been so good to me. But we must not 
lose sight of each other. Promise that when I write you 
will now and then send me a letter." 

I drew the dear fellow to my heart, and embraced him 
with a mother’s fervour. Then my eyes swam and grew 
moist. I saw Arthur leaning from the carriage which was 
hurrying away with him, with a last look for me. I waved 
my hand and flourished my cane to convince him that I 
defied grief, and that sorrow had not wholly overmastered 
me. 

Never shall I forget that miserable feeling of vacancy 
which possessed my heart when I sat down for the last time 
in our handsome study and missed him from my side. There 
was the bust of Uhland which he unfailingly crowned with 
laurel on the poet’s birthday. There was our last book—a 
volume of Hoffman, radiant with the magic pencil of Zechk. 
I sighed bitterly, and only then perceived the sparkle of a 
jewel on my left hand. Arthur’s diamond ring was on my 
finger. He must have slipped it on as we parted, fearing 
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that, if it was offered, my independence, which had grown 
all but morbid, would break out in rebellion. I wear the 
precious keepsake for his sake ; yet often, in the sore straits 
of poverty, books and clothes have gone to buy the savour- 
less bread of old age, but never Arthur’s ring. 

A long silence followed his departure. I had fallen back 
on my old ways. The little cottage at Woodstock was deso- 
late enough when I returned to lead my solitary life beneath 
its humble roof. It cost many a struggle before I gained 
sufficient strength and resignation to accustom myself once 
more to the great dearth of a companionless fireplace. There 
were but two voices in that dreary house —the wind that 
came piping down the narrow chimney, and the cricket that 
replied to it. A deaf servant prepared my meals, and put 
the rooms right before breakfast while I walked in the 
garden. She never spoke, and for me her solemn, tacit 
ways had an ugly yet useful fascination. I would not have 
exchanged her for the brightest Phillis that ever shook a 
head of ribbons. Dumb sympathy was what I needed most. 
I found it in Margery's blank face, in my books, in my few 
pictures, in the bundle of yellow-stained letters hidden away 
in an old trunk and interleaved with sprigs of bay. Love and 
I were close companions many a year ago. Death and love 
conspired against me—the grave knows the result. 

I was reading Paschal at the window one July morning, 
half pleased with the dreamy fluttering of the clematis against 
the glass, when a letter was put into my hand. It bore the 
Neapolitan post-mark, and was evidently from Arthur. Lock- 
ing the door behind me, I strolled leisurely down to the bridge, 
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and there read my boy's epistle. He did not write with his 
old animation, but his tone was as kind and reverential as 
ever. I learned for the first time that his father was dead, 
and that he had inherited all the property. 

“In Rome,” he continued, “I spent eight months, and 
was laid up during the hot season. There I fell in love— 
how you will laugh at me! But what is a man of twenty to 
do when he comes face to face with a there, you must 
imagine the rest. She returned to Ireland; and I thought 
my heart would break, for indeed, Mr. Mitchell, I do love 
her. By and bye, I am introduced to an Italian doctor who 
speaks English with the fluency of a Londoner. Oh, that I 
could speak our delightful German only half as well! I visit 
him only to be taken captive by his daughter Julia, a lovely 
brunette, who prattles away your common sense in a half- 
dozen languages. If ever I am fickle and wayward, forgetting 
all I learned from you of the duty and greatness of con- 
stancy, blame Julia." 

I guessed from another passage that Arthur was bewildered 
by the difficulty of knowing which of the girls he loved best. 
Time would tell all — there never was riddle made to defy 
him. Then my young friend mentioned his longings to see 
home again. There was a chance, he intimated, of his 
returning that autumn. In the meantime he requested me 
io write to him a long letter full of the home gossip so dear 
to an exile. Of course I complied to the full length of my 
ability. I had little news to send. What was I, an isolated 
man, to whom society was a fiction of civilisation, to know 
of the doings of the world around me? 
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Strangely enough, I warned him to beware of the Italian 
lady. My prejudices against foreign marriages are singularly 
strong. “To wed a home girl,” I said, **is to wed rightly 
and wisely ; but do renounce the brunette, and think less of 
philological accomplishments. One language is quite enough 
for any woman, as you shall discover in good time.” I begged 
him not to put me down as a cynic; and gave him plenary 
powers to laugh at myself and my advice if we appeared to 
deserve it. 

Had I offended him? A whole year passed away, and no 
letter from Arthur. The seasons were marvellously incle- 
ment, and the constant rain kept me the greater part of the 
time within doors. A little chance employment was very 
welcome when it came. Then my thoughts grew less urgent, 
my reflections less sharp and decided. But whenever this 
scanty business failed me, and I was thrown back upon my 
old self, I relapsed into the gloom which is like the shadow 
of my inner nature. The soul is a delicate instrument, but 
time does not always mellow it. Huge discords are developed 
in its subtle windings. We listen for melody, and are 
answered by a jar. 

A peach tree, fastened to the gable, had been blown down 
one stormy night. I went to examine it; for I loved the 
tree, not so much for its yield as the dear associations which 
clung to its smooth stem and straggling branches. Another 
gust such as had torn it from the wall must have proved 
fatal to its life. The blinding rain, which held the garden 
within four barriers of swirling mist, did not deter me from 
going directly to the assistance of my favourite. With the 
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help of two chairs, I mounted as high as the broken part, 
and fixed the tree in its old position. A sharp call from 
some one, and I made a sudden movement to turn round. 
The chairs gave way under my feet—I was thrown head 
foremost on the gravel pathway—I remember no more. 

At the end of six days I awoke. A man’s shadow was on 
the floor. A feeble cry brought it to my bed-side, and 
Arthur bent over me. We shook hands in silence; for we 
were too overpowered — he by emotion, I by emotion and 
lack of strength—to speak. He sat down; and I closed my 
eyes, striving to bridge over the dismal gulf of time in 
which I had lain unconscious. There were lights in the 
room when I awoke again. A tall, sallow gentleman, his 
iron-grey hair in ringlets, stood by and held my hand in his. 
* Doctor Neri,” whispered Arthur, bending down and 
motioning me at the same time to be perfectly silent and 
tranquil. I heard the doctor say : 

* He is wasted; but it is nothing serious. He may be 
moved to-morrow." 

The slightly Italianised accent in which this was spoken 
instantly revealed the personality of the stranger. This was 
Julia's father. He had brought me hope, and never was 
life so sweet to me before; yet I hated him. My horror of 
a venerable Adonis is of old date. Here was a man who 
came up in everything to the ideal standard of that shameful 
creature. I have no doubt he was padded. He wore rouge; 
he had glittering white teeth; and a profusion of short 
ringlets shaded his forehead and hung in graceful negligence 
over the high collar of his coat. As he moved about with a 
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noiseless step, with the gliding tread of a dazed cat, his 
movements perfumed the air. His eyes were naturally large, 
but had grown oblique and narrow from constant efforts to 
give the visual focus a penetrating force that nature had 
denied it. I abhorred him. 

It was with my face turned to the wall that I listened 
whilst Arthur explained to me his plans for the future. 
Doctor Neri and his daughter had accompanied him from 
Italy. 'They proposed to remain one year in the north of 
Ireland, and had already taken a house situated on a remote 
part of the coast. Julia was advertising for a companion, 
and hoped to be provided with one by the time they were 
prepared to leave W——. Arthur and I would go with 
them. 

I gave a shrug at this announcement, which did not pass 
unnoticed. 

** You must come,” he said; ‘do you think I shall see you 
mope away your life in this wretched place? I do not even 
dream of it. The doctor's house, I am told, is perched or 
one of the wildest and loveliest spots along the coast. We 
shall have such rambles and discussions that you will not feel 
the time flying. You will like the Neris when you come to 
know them. There, now, you need not laugh at my strange 
Italian." 

I had not laughed, and Arthur knew I had not. There 
he stood, his hand laid gently on my shoulder, his silence 
entreating an answer. I said to him that he would find the 
society of an old man insufferable too soon for his happiness 
and mine. 

P 2 
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«You have seen a good deal of the world," I said, “ and 
you are changed. It would delight me to revive those dear 
times when you and I were fellow-workers; yet the experi- 
ment will be a cruel tone. "Think over it." 

But it was useless to argue thus with a young man armed 
with a foregone resolution. I consented, and we went. 

Late in September we arrived at Blackbeach. Miss Neri 
did not come with us. She remained behind for a few days 
to give numberless audiences to milliners and dress-makers. 
Her father, a dandy himself, loved to see his daughter sur- 
rounded with the wildest extravagance of fashion. Julia 
needed no one to spur her on in this directiou. 

One evening I entered the drawing-room hurriedly, in 
search of a book that Arthur or I had unaccountably mis- 
laid. A lady was seated before the fire. She was richly 
dressed, and wore a string of pearls in her sumptuous brown 
hair. Her figure was magnificent, her face haughty and 
thoughtful, but not without a certain tenderness and langour 
peculiar to Southern beauties. Arthur smiled and introduced 
us. She did not rise, but rested her elbow on the table as if 
preparing to do so, and acknowledged my respectful bow with 
aslight inclination of her head. Fortunately I had no foolish 
pride to wound, or my mortification would have been lasting. 
Finding that Julia and her lover had neither eyes or words 
for me, I hurried to withdraw, and was met by the doctor 
on the threshold. 

* Mr. Mitchell," he said, * Clayton tells me you are a 
capital chess player: shall we have a trial of skill for an hour 
or two?” 
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Of course I complied, and was soon lost in the intricacies 
of the game. The doctor manceuvred his troops with ex- 
quisite skill. Lack of practice made me cautious and slow. 
He rallied me good-naturedly on my prudence, now and then 
suggesting what he would do if the move were in his hands. 
The directions thus given with a devil-dare contempt for his 
own chance of winning proved invariably right. I won, but 
it was he who piloted me to victory. 

As I leaned back in my chair at the conclusion of the 
game, I was somewhat amused to find that Arthur and Julia 
were also engaged at chess. They played in silence, and the 
doctor watched them with his oblique eyes, now and then 
offering me snuff with a quiet preoccupied air. He seemed 
to be feasting his soul with the wonderful loveliness of his 
daughter—and she well might ravish a younger man than 
he. The droop of her neck and bust over the table, the 
cold pearly outline of her low broad forehead, the proud 
humility of her lustrous eyes, made up a picture for which 
I can find no name enough true and comprehensive. As 
for myself, I forgave her the slighting way in which she had 
received me. It is hard to quarrel with an angel, I thought. 
Miss Neri, you are pardoned. 

In a pause of the game I heard her tell Arthur that she 
expected her companion would arrive on the following day ; 
she also expected that Arthur would drive over to Single- 
court, at which place the coach would drop the new comer, 
and bring her thence home. 

** No flirtation permitted on the way," added Julia, hold- 
ing up her dainty forefinger as a hostage for the consequences 
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which were sure to follow any violation of the rule laid down: 
she is rather good-looking and sad." 

I saw the doctor’s half-sneer, half-smile over this discus- 
sion. Again he offered me his superb snuff-box, and again 
the curiously complex expression which I had frequently 
noticed enveloped his keen, dark face. 

* Of course," said Arthur, with his eyes intent on the 
board, “ her name is Blanche, or Rosamond. And her other 
name is Smith; isn't it, Julia? ” 

* Her name," replied Miss Neri, “is not Blanche, is not 
Rosamond, and is not Smith, sir. I have a good mind to 
refuse you any information for such an impertinent guess." 

This was said with so arch an air of comic dignity, that I 
could not help looking approvingly at the doctor, whose face, 
if interpreted, would mean—** What a bright, saucy beauty is 
Julia!? My own thoughts rambled out an affirmative, until 
Miss Neri added, 

* The lady's name is Agnes, and her other name is—— ” 

* De Montmorenci?" put in the doctor. 

“« No, sir; it is Banks." 

Now why was it that, at this critical moment, Arthur lost 
interest in the play, and declared that, after all that had 
been said and written about it, the intellectual side of chess 
was a cheat andadelusion? You moved your men backward 
and forward in obedience to certain laws of calculation, and 
there it ended. The doctor rallied him, and Julia’s tongue 
was fruitful in mocking reproaches. I never remember 
Arthur more at a loss for words to answer both. Somehow 
his repartees would not flash, his arguments lie together. 
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He attempted to defend his opinion, and only floundered on 
from one quagmire of confusion to another. I, meanwhile, 
sitting and watching him, fearful to come to his assistance 
lest I should incur the displeasure of Neri and his daughter, 
could not help feeling hurt and ill at ease. There was my 
boasted pupil running between a gauntlet of sophisms, beaten 
and fugitive. The doctor’s shrill laugh found a slender 
echo in the simulated titter of his daughter. Where was 
Arthur’s understanding on that cruel evening? Was it for 
this we had read Aristotle for a whole year, and mastered the 
deepest subtleties of the school of Aquinas? 

Finally he promised to go to Singlecourt. Julia went to 
the harp: she sang an Italian song with ravishing sweetness, 
It was supposed to be a seranade, hymned by some love-sick 
adorer to his mistress under the moon of a Tuscan summer. 
Often I saw her eyes wander from the instrument to Arthur. 
Her father’s glances followed hers with detective sharpness 
and speed. I think he looked disappointed, if indeed it was 
possible to form any conjecture touching the thoughts that 
were walled up by his impassible face. 

On the following day, knowing that Arthur would be 
absent, and that I was no companion for Julia or her father, 
I strolled out to examine the place. The singular structural 
character of the house was the first thing that struck me. It 
covered three sides of an oblong, thus enclosing a well or 
court-yard which some kindly hand had planted with flowers 
and marine shrubs. The smell of mignionette, always wel- 
come to me, came up from the disordered walks and broken 
borders of this strange garden. A central knoll was once 
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crowned by a statue, which now lay mutilated and half buried 
at the roots of a venerable birch tree. Evidences of taste 
were scattered sparsely around the place. In one corner 
was the green skeleton of a ruined arbour, paved with a wild 
mosaic of shells. In another was an exquisitely carved 
bracket, supporting a vase which overflowed with the star- 
shaped blossoms and clinging tendrils of a delicate creeper. 
I passed these, and came to the unenclosed extremity of the 
oblong. An iron railing, rusted and infirm, divided the 
garden from the waste lands, which stretched away over 
sandy hillocks and brown flats of sand to the sullen horizon. 
The wind, which had beaten on this frail partition for years, 
had sown its fissures and joints with a sediment that crumbled 
under the touch. Vivid groups of unfamiliar lichens had 
made their homes there, and gave to the barren view the tone 
of a gorgeous and fantastic parquetry. 

Into this desolate garden the rear windows of Blackbeach 
Lodge had looked for generations. I knew my own room 
and Arthur’s, by guessing the position of each, and also by 
seeing my old violin resting against one of the sashes. By 
standing at the railing and looking straight through the birch 
tree, I could see into the drawing-room, and even distinguish 
portions of the furniture. This apartment was on the ground 
floor, and communicated by a glass door with the garden. 
Above it was the doctor’s room, with its gay dimity drapery 
and glittering casement—a perfect nest for a thoughtful brain 
to brood and hatch in. A warm tiled roof, crowned by stacks 
of odd chimneys, diminished the naked and forbidding aspect 
of the building. And signs of life flocked round it in sunny 
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days, when the sea mist had rolled far inland, and the pigeons 
sat cooing on the eaves. 

The house stood upon the most sheltered extremity of a 
long headland. Over this at times the sea tumbled, threat- 
ening to dash against our doors. The farthest point of the 
“ spit," as we called it, dipped sheer into the green tides which 
curled at its base. About half a mile from the shore was a 
ruined oratory; the altar still remained. It was a plain 
slab, flanked on both sides by the iron doors of funeral vaults. 
Who had built that chapel on so strange a site, so far away 
from the world, was never made known to me. I have my 
superstitious notions, and they found full play amid the roof- 
less aisle and storm-beaten pillars of that lonely sanctuary. 
In course of time, and whenever the weather was temperate, 
it became the study in which I read and meditated and wrote. 
There Arthur often found me, to abuse my retired ways, and 
complain that I had all but denied him my society. And 
there, too, I frequently met the Italian returning from a 
wearisome ramble along that unfriendly coast, her basket 
filled with a treasure of weeds and shells. 

How well I remember the evening Miss Banks came to Black- 
beach! Isaw a graceful girlish figure at the glass door of that 
sterile garden, and there was turned on me one of those pure, 
radiant faces which once seen are never forgotten. She was 
not so beautiful as Julia, but were I a young man, she would 
have more of my love. Miss Neri’s loveliness was too aérial 
and rarified in my way of thinking: it was a starry culmi- 
nation that chilled whilst it entranced you. Agnes was calm, 
humble, trustful—the outward types of a tranquil nature and 
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a pure heart. She had a smile which even an old man might 
dance to. All her movements were filled with an indefin- 
able grace; and when her large eyes were lighted up by 
emotion, and her cheek flushed with a warm auroral beauty, 
the vague thought often harassed my brain—How proud I 
should be of so charming a daughter! Wife I had long 
ceased to dream of. 

We were sitting in the parlour, the lamps were lghted, 
and the rain had begun to shut in the heavens, on the 
evening of Miss Banks’ arrival. Arthur had not gone to 
meet her. He pleaded illness as his excuse, and retired 
at an early hour. Miss Neri treated her visitor with a half- 
mysterious sort of condescension too visible to be well-bred. 
For an hour at least she insisted upon her sitting on a low 
stool near the fire; then she commenced a series of question- 
ings which might well have been spared in the presence of 
her father and myself. How old was Miss Banks? Not 
twenty yet? 

“Now look at me straight and repeat that charming 
little fib, if you dare,” said the doctor’s daughter, as she 
dropped her hand-screen, and turned a half-malicious half- 
coquettish look on the girl seated at her feet. Miss Banks 
raised her head, and gazed with an amusing unconcern at 
the Italian. ‘ We shall travel a good deal," continued Miss 
Neri; ‘‘and to one accustomed only to an insular life I can 
promise a whole host of pleasant excitements. You have no 
conception of the delicious beauty of an Italian climate." 

Miss Banks begged pardon—she had been in Italy, she had 
seen Florence and Naples, and had passed a winter in Rome. 
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The doctor, who had been listening abstractedly up to the 
moment of this announcement, languidly lifted his eyes, and 
inquired when. 

“ Last winter," answered Miss Banks; “ and now I must 
ask leave of absence for half an hour. I have strange 
misgivings as to the state of my luggage.” 

As she rose to go the door opened, and Arthur stood on 
the threshold. Without a word of apology he walked up to 
Miss Banks, and the two exchanged a look of prolonged and 
fixed earnestness. Poor Agnes sustained the trial of his 
gaze for a minute. I watched her fingers grasping a chair, 
saw her figure undulate from head to foot, and then, with 
a deep sob, she sunk to the floor. It was the doctor who 
raised her, for Arthur seemed to be frozen into inaction: he 
remained rooted to the ground, surveying the scene with a 
terrible bewilderment for which language refuses a description. 
As for Miss Neri, she rose with an easy deliberation, stooped 
over the insensible girl with inquisitive eyes, and then turned 
to Arthur. All his self-abstraction had vanished; and when 
Neri led Agnes to the door, and gave her in charge to the 
servants whilst he went to prescribe a restorative, my friend 
quietly observed : 

* She has fair hair. Only for that difference I would 
swear she is the arisen ghost of my sister." 

For the first time in our acquaintance I doubted Arthur's 
sincerity: my conscience instantly upbraided him with a 
lie. To my knowledge he had no sister ; and if he had, that 
explanation would not satisfactorily account for the occur- 
rence we had witnessed. Underneath all his regained com- 
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posure and sudden animation, a secret, I believed, lay hidden. 
What it was—how it was to be laid bare, were no concern 
of mine, excepting the extent to which it might influence 
his happiness for evil. He would have been a poor ob- 
server, indeed, who could have failed to see that suspicions 
were fluttering around Miss Neri’s mind, like storm birds 
around a lighthouse. Her manner became unusually grave, 
almost tending to moroseness. She was particularly ungra- 
cious to me, and little short of rude to Arthur. Now and 
then she would start up from a reverie, throw a swift, sharp 
glance around the room, and as suddenly relapse into the 
seething abyss of her reflections. Evidently Arthur’s solu- 
tion of the encounter had failed to satisfy her. There was a 
mystery somewhere, and her womanly inquisitiveness was 
passionately aroused into action. What an elaborate web 
the woman’s morbid ingenuity must have woven that 
evening! Thread by thread, and bit by bit, it grew and 
grew, until the result was a monster impeachment of Arthur’s 
sincerity. And when the mental shuttle had stopped and 
the task was perfect, her rapidly-recurring fancies set to work 
disparting, unravelling, and analyzing the fabric. Perhaps 
she found some clue which mastered the difficulties of the 
solution: I did not. 

It was a relief to all when the doctor came in. The event 
had not disturbed his customary serenity. His patient, he 
assured us, with a look of profound sympathy and a simu- 
lated pathos of voice, bad nothing to fear. 

* Temporary syncope,” he iterated, rubbing his waxen 
hands, and shaking his ambrosia] curls. Arthur must have 
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been a Bogie to frighten the girl as he had; and she must 
have been a regular hoyden to collapse under the stare of so 
interesting a monster. She must have been a very first cousin 
of the original Medusa. 

* Where was your gallantry, Mr. Mitchell?^ he asked, 
honouring me with a sidelong nod. 

* Surely, sir, in such cases the post of honour belongs to 
youth?” I replied. 

** Jf I asked you how to boil eggs, Mr. Mitchell, you would 
answer in an aphorism.” 

He tapped his daughter's shoulder playfully, and con- 
tinued, ** You are feverish, pet. Rest wil do you good." 
He accompanied the suggestion with an authoritative gesture 
of his hand towards the door. Miss Neri kissed him on the 
cheek, and, with the indication of a good night to Arthur and 
myself, passed out. 

* By the way, Arthur,” Neri went on after a pause of 
some duration, “ Julia has taken a strange fancy into her 
head, and I suppose we must gratify it. You and Mr. Mitchell 
have been over to the ruined oratory? So I presumed. Queer, 
quaint place, grave enough to be inhabited by the grimmest 
of Grimm's goblins. Pray don't smile, for the joke, if any, 
was fortuitous. Julia insists, and with that intolerable obsti- 
nacy which belongs to all women of character, that she shall 
be betrothed at that tumble-down altar. Will you consent? 
The ceremony, a simple formality of course, ought to precede 
your marriage by at least three weeks." 

* The idea of a betrothal is foreign to me,” said Arthur. 
** What is the object of it ? ” 
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* Merely the satisfying of a feminine whim. Nothing is 
to be gained and nothing lost by humouring her so far.” 

“Qis a romantic notion," I ventured to observe. 

“ Precxely," added the doctor; * and Miss Neri belongs 
to the Renaissance school in these matters. Can you resist 
her, Arthur? ” 

* No; I may a well submit gracefully and at once as 
enter upon a hopeless struggle. When does it take place? ”’ 

“ Say to-morrow.  Proerastination is but Mr. Mitchell 
will finish the sentence. And now I shall Say good night." 

He lighted a three-wicked taper which stood on the table, 
and in less than a minute had glided noiselessly from the 
room. 

Left alone with Arthur, I found myself in the predicament 
of one who has too much to say, and consequently hesitates 
to say it. An hour passed away—an hour of dismal silence 
and reserve. Should I be justified in intruding on his reti- 
cence? Was it the part of an old friend to hold his tongue 
whilst one dear to him as life was evidently struggling with 
some racking thought which I could not penetrate, yet which, 
for all I knew, might yield up its terrors at the touch of a 
familiar hand? A dog-eared volume of Heinrich Heine lay 
beside me. Musingly I opened it, and read the little poem 
known as “The Sentinel. The lines charmed me, and 
I exclaimed involuntarily, : 

* Arthur, have you read this? Here's Heine, because 
he was bedridden, wishing a soldier would shoot him 
dead ! ? 

* I am not bedridden, but I wish some one shot me dead," 
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was his answer. “Mr. Mitchell, there are greater griefs in 
this world than being bedridden.” 

** And what in the name of all that is rational can be your 
grief? ” I asked. 

* Can't you—tell me like an honourable man—don't you 
guess ? 

* As an honourable man, I do not. But I may add that 
you seem to have been lost since your meeting with Miss 
Banks." 

* Her name is not Banks," he said; “her name is Laura 
Stanton." 

* And pray how did you learn that? ” 

* Give me your hand and I shall answer. Is there any 
fever in that pulse? You say, alittle. Come into the garden, 
for these walls are morally loopholed, and you remember your 
old lectures on prudence and caution, and all that sort of 
thing. Come.” | 

We turned down the lights that flared through the apart- 
ment. In another moment we were pacing the oblong 
enclosure arm-in-arm. The night was dark and misty, and 
the sullen roar of the sea, flinging its ‘‘ league-long rollers ”’ 
on the coast, all but drowned the whispers of our conversation. 
Lifting his head to a window in which a lamp burned with 
a steady gleam, Arthur said, 

“That is her room: they have lodged Laura there." 

* And who is Laura? ” 

* Do you remember,” he answered, in a nervous, faltering 
voice, * my writing to you from Rome, and mentioning that 
I had fallen in love with two ladies? The first was Laura, 
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the second—you can guess who. Laura and I quarrelled. 
I offered to repair the breach, for I loved her passionately, 
and love her still. She declined my offer for reasons which 
I did not then understand, but of which I know all now. 
The cause of her flight from Rome was the bankruptcy of her 
father. She endeavoured to conceal this cruel circumstance, 
for the Stantons were rich, or reputed so; above all she 
endeavoured to conceal it from me, to whom she would not 
offer a penniless hand, although God knows how gladly I 
would have accepted it. The family were thrown into the 
direst straits of poverty, and my poor girl, who was the envied 
beauty of our Roman assemblies, had to face the world as a 
governess. In vain I endeavoured to find her out. Knowing 
that she had adopted another name, in the fond hope that her 
family declined to answer my letters, I gave up the search 
and resigned myself to my present fate. I say fate, for from 
the moment I lost the last trace of Laura Stanton I ceased 
to love Julia Neri." 

I groaned whilst listening to this cruel narrative, and my 
fingers fastened with the grip of steel on Arthur's arm. 

** God help you! ” I cried. 

* A little patience," he continued, “and you shall know 
all. We met this evening for the first time since she left 
Rome. Only one week ago I learned her assumed name, 
and I was coward enough not to fly to her. Observe how 
circumstances brimg us once more together. I am pledged 
soul and body to Neri; but I am wedded heart and soul to 
her. This evening I wrote a letter telling Laura how I had 
never forgotten her, how my honour was compromised, and 
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how I was prepared to compromise it still further if she would 
be my wife, and fly from this detested place and its detested 
tenant." 

** What did you do with that letter ?”’ I inquired. 

* Placed it, Mr. Mitchell, where she must find it—in a 
little jewel-box which lies on her dressing-table, and which 
she must open before we see her again." 

** Arthur,” I asked, “im the event of her refusal, what do 
you propose doing ? ” 

* Fulfil my engagement to that person—to Julia." 

‘© Whom you do not love?” 

“ That is of slight consequence. I can never love any- 
body but Laura, and as I must marry some time, she is as 
little objectionable as T 

He stopped, for I stamped my foot on the garden mould 
with a spasm of indignant astonishment. I warned him of 
the gulf into which he was preparing to plunge. I pictured 
to him the long-drawn disgust of a life alien to affection, 
forbidden sympathy, subsisting on the savourless forms of a 
sinful and transparent hypocrisy. 

* At your peril" I exclaimed, “marry this woman.— 
Look ! ”’ 

We turned our eyes simultaneously in the direction of 
Laura’s room. A man’s shadow, tall, slim, and peculiarly 
plastic, filled up one-half of the whole blind. The shadow 
moved and shook its head—a ringletted head, and of colossal 
size because of the necessary exaggeration arising from its 
position between the light and the window. There was no 
mistaking it. It was Neri’s outline, faithfully limned by 
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the brilliant taper upon the betraying drapery. An arm was 
lifted ; the hand contained a phial, and poured an airy liquid 
apparently on the floor, but actually into some vessel placed 
too low to come within the field of illumination. Then the 
curtain moved, and a tall figure, with arched neck and stately 
pose of head, interposed itself between the blind and the 
light. The two forms became rather confusedly blended ; 
but when the doctor’s—I swear it was his—retreated until 
the phantasm of his head and shoulders was solely visible, 
the rounded bust and distorted profile of his daughter 
remained distinct. Arthur clutched me tightly: neither of 
us spoke a word. A minute passed, and again Neri’s shadow 
was projected on the blind. The strange figures conversed, 
as it seemed to us, in dumb show. Julia gesticulated vio- 
lently ; Neri with a tranquil aplomb, which satisfied me of 
his identity. Directly the lights were removed, and the 
. * Double Shadow of the Pair” slanted out into the dark. 
ness. All was silence in the charged heart of that myste- 
rious night. I looked up. The Plough was bending in the 
skies, and the sea sent up the dreary flicker of a struggling 
dawn. A flock of gulls swooped over the house, whose gables 
were touched with a sickly colour, neither saffron, nor yet 
golden, but that undistinguishable tone which is the first 
messenger of twilight. 

** Come, sir," I whispered. 

Arthur, without pausing to utter a word, obeyed. We 
climbed the stairs to his room, and seated ourselves before 
the embers of the dying fire. Neither had courage to speak ; 
but a moment's reflection convinced me that he had a right 
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to my confidence, and that at all risks and hazards I would 
give it him. 

* Arthur," I said, ** Neri has seen that letter.” 

The young man turned in his chair, and looked at me min 
dilated eyes and parted mouth. 

“I wil stake my life he did. Laura’s sickness entitles 
him to enter her room. Once there, his prying disposition, 
sharpened by the event of this evening, compelled him to 
look for any trace which would connect the girl with yourself. 
Curiosity and a love for finery led him to the casket, and 
there he discovered your secret." 

* And do you think ?? the question faltered on his 
lips, but I divined its meaning. 

* He may have been acting in good faith ; or what we 
have seen may have been the treachery of a villain. We 
must wait before deciding which. If 

I was proceeding to say that hasty conclusions were sinful 
and imprudent, when a soft knock at the door interrupted me. 
Before we could say “ Enter," Doctor Neri was beside us. 

‘< This is an eventful day," he said in a slow yet condensed 
voice, “ and I am glad to have been so fortunate as to find 
you alone. To-morrow evening we leave Blackbeach. Cir- 
cumstances make our departure imperative. ‘ Circumstances’ 
ought to be translated ‘ inconveniences.’ Here are we obliged 
to run away at a critical moment, at what the Continent 
would call ‘the climax of a supreme contingency.’ Miss 
Banks, I regret to state, is dead." 

* Dead !”? we exclaimed, in astonishment and horror, 


* dead!” 


Q2 
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“ Unhappily, yes," said Neri. 

He stood there in the cold forbidding light which, as it 
increased, revealed the real physical condition of the man. 
His hair, out of curl, hung from his head like strips or shreds 
of wool. The lustrous glare of his countenance had vanished, 
and in its place was the hue of lead, and the cadaverousness 
of age. No emotion lent life to that terribly still face. 

* Miss Banks dead!” I thought; “she had a self-con- 
trolled executioner.” 

I had not noticed that Arthur had left the room, my 
reflections occupied me so fully. Where had he gone? 
Above all, what was the cause of Laura’s death? The doctor 
could tell me, perhaps. Neri lost no time in complying. 
Her system, he said, had sustained some intense shock, 
her reason was affected, and cerebral excitement combined 
with physical weakness had precipitated her death. Twenty 
similar cases had come under his observation, and though 
they were undoubtedly peculiar, it would be wrong to call 
them exceptional. At first he was inclined to believe that 
the attack was unimportant. But for so thinking he would 
have visited her during the night. He had no notion that 
the catastrophe was so close at hand. Indeed, however the 
admission might affect his reputation as a medical practi- 
tioner, he looked forward to immediate recovery—a hope 
which he did not abandon until Miss Neri, who had been 
to the deceased's room at an early hour, brought him the 
shocking intelligence of her death. It would be necessary 

to bury her that day, as the sudden and unexpected call 
which he had mentioned left no time for the celebration of 
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the conventional obsequies. With this closing remark he 
turned on his heel and left the room. I turned impulsively 
at the moment, and saw him standing on the threshold. 
Our eyes met for a moment. In the next he was lost in the 
murky twilight of the corridor. 

As he disappeared, Arthur came in and seated himself at. 
my side. ** What do you think? have you seen her?” he 
said, twitching his fingers and repeating that novel stare of 
bewildered vacancy. ** Evil work has been done,” he added, 
in a tremulous undertone. ‘Go and see her." 

I went. Miss Banks lay high in the bed, her hands 
stretched in corpse-like fashion on the counterpane. She 
was covered to the chin, and her face, rising out of the mass 
of white drapery, was cold, pale, and rigid. I raised a hand 
and placed my finger on the pulse. No vibration of the 
blood, no vital warmth, no faint indication of life. I was 
preparing to quit the melancholy chamber when my eyes 
rested casually on a blue spot on the floor. As well as 
conjecture could determine, it was in the neighbourhood of 
that spot Neri stood the previous night. I rolled back the 
curtain, and as the solemn light fell on the face of the dead 
girl, I observed that her lips were tinged with a deep azure. 
Vermilon mixed with the blue on the floor would produce 
such a colour. Then and there I made up my mind that 
she had been foully murdered, and that my suspicion con- 
cerning the fate of Arthur’s letter was correct. To reveal 
my thoughts, under the circumstances in which we were 
placed, would have hazarded everything. Better to wait 
until we had left Blackbeach and come within the sound 
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of some bell of civilization. Once so far, nothing could 
be easier than to inform the authorities, cause Neri to be 
arrested, and have the cruel case examined to its lowest 
depths. In this wise I resolved. 

Arthur and I saw little of each other that day. He 
betrayed no grief, but rambled from one part of the house 
to the other, absorbed in thought. Miss Neri avoided him 
and me. "The doctor was absent, engaged in preparations for 
the burial. Late in the evening a shell arrived at the lodge, 
and in it the beautiful corpse was placed, arrayed in her 
richest and fairest garments, for so Arthur would have it. 
He clenched his lips as the lid was fastened down, and when 
the coffin was about to be removed he threw himself on it in 
an agony of passion and tears. 

* Laura, my Laura!" he sobbed, * God bless you, my 
Laura. Was it my fault? Did I not beg and pray for 
reconcilation? My poor girl, you denied it; and I—God 
help me !—could not know why." 

It was with difficulty, with many winning words and 
tender caresses, I drew him away. And as he rested his 
head on my shoulder, striving to man himself, there stood 
the doctor in the background, his satanic eyes fastened 
on us, with a lurking leer of triumph in their contracted 
orbits. 

“Then she is his sister?" muttered Neri. “This is 
mysterious." 

Arthur sprang from his support at these words, thrust his 


hands, wrist-deep, in his pockets, and in a voice as cool as a 
glacier, said : 
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* How dare, you jest, sir, in the presence of this sacred 
grief ! 

* Jest!” exclaimed the doctor. “Jest ! 

** Yes, sir, jest. Do you forget Rome? Have you for- 
gotten Laura Stanton ? ” 

“Excuse me," interposed Neri, “ but my individuality is 
badly developed, and I have no talent for face-remembrances. 
Is it Miss Stanton ? " 

* You shall see !? cried Clayton, wrenching the lid open 
and exposing Laura's face—a face so pure and calm that it 
might have served for the model of a Pieta. ‘Tell me, 
Doctor Neri, who is this ? " 

* It is the person you speak of," replied Neri. 

“It is the person I speak of!” retorted Arthur, a latent 
sneer threading his voice, “is it? And whose was the hand 
that sowed distrust and misery between her and me? Who 
was it robbed me of my darling? Who?” The thick tears 
blinded him, and for an instant he was silent, swaying piti- 
fully about, a spectacle to make the gods weep. “It is 
all over now, and I have pledged myself to Julia. Were 
Laura living, that pledge would be pro as Laura is dead, 
I shall faithfully observe it. Let me go.” 

He went, and I had scarcely rallied from the istnd 
produced by his language, when Neri addressed me to the 
following effect : 

* | charge you at your peril to mention no word of this to 
my daughter. At your peril, mind! I never wore velvet 
gloves, for I despise hyprocrisy. Look at this—steel to the 
uttermost sinew.” 
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He opened wide his hand, and planted it on the table. 
An ugly wiry hand it was, loaded with jewels, and veined 
with iron—it might have clutched the throat of a tiger and 
strangled him. 

Long before midnight, with a small funeral train and 
lighted torches, we bore the body of Laura Stanton to its 
last resting-place in the oratory. How can I give any 
adequate description of that wild, lugubrious cortège ? 
What with palls and plumes, with flaring lights, quenched 
at every moment by the wind, with the sombre procession, 
and the long howl of the sea, it seemed to me more like the 
fantastic creation of an excited brain than a sober matter of 
fact. Our road lay along the beach for a littletime. Thenit 
swept at a sharp angle into the dense underwood of the pro- 
montory—through brambles naked as rocks and swaying fear- 
fully to every blast blown off the surface of the water. The 
clouds, torn by the troublous winds, assumed a thousand diverse 
forms. Ah, that Gustave Doré had been there to seize their 
shapes and interpret their meaning! Ah, that a second 
Bürger had been with us that wild, terrible night, and given 
the world a romance beside which that of ‘‘ Leonora” should 
pale into artistic insignificance as compared with the actual 
truth! What clouds! Tortuous rocks broke up in the currents 
of the higher regions, and twisted themselves into glories and 
monstrosities—steeds caracoled, hosts encountered, cities were 
blown down, towers trembled, oceans quaked and deluged 
their borders, in that overhanging world of mist. At last 
the moon, emancipated from a panoply of vapour, shot a 
bright beam through the battling darkness. How welcome 
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was that heavenly gleam, though it fell upon an ocean church- 
yard, upon tombstones grey with lime, upon grass clothed 
with frost, and, last of all, upon the shattered remains of 
the oratory ! 

One of the iron doors flanking the ruined altar was broken 
open, with immense labour. Close by the massive columns 
which supported it, I found a letter addressed thus: “ To the 
first who shall find it." I tore the seal asunder, and read : 


“I am pledged to Julia, daughter of Angelo Neri, Doctor 
in Medicine. She has requested that we shall make our 
betrothal at this altar, and I consent. I ask that she, and 
whoever is interested in the ceremony, will be present here, 
at this hour, and at sundown to-morrow evening. 

«* ARTHUR CLAYTON.” 


It was my duty to hand the letter to Neri, and I did. 
He read it with a strange indifference, thrust it in his 
pocket, and turning to the bearers, desired them to bring 
the coffin forward. In that place of graves, the customary 
terrors which surround death abandoned me. Inside an 
artificial tomb, hewn in the living rock, crusted with 
stalactites, and dripping with the ooze of immemorial rains, 
I felt no fear—I even thought how sweet it would be to find 
so secure a refuge from the sorrows of the world. Arthur 
had not made his appearance since that last awful scene 
beside the corpse of his perished love. I was sick at heart, 
and almost prayed that the merciful angel would descend 
and bear away a life embittered with griefs and calamities. 
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My reverie was broken by a grating sound, the adjustment 
of the shell on the iron tressels standing stark and rusted in 
that cave of horrors. One long look at her whom Arthur 
adored; one last look at the wild churchyard, and—what !— 
if I was not mad I saw Clayton leaning against a broken 
monument, and gazing in the direction of the sepulchre. I 
sprang forward to grasp him, but the moonlight was suddenly 
clouded, the torches were extinguished, and I was leaning, 
bleeding and faint, against a burial stone. 

It is not in my power to say how I tottered home through 
the horrible darkness. | 

“Cursed,” I cried, “ be the walls of Blackbeach! cursed 
those who have empoisoned my boy's mind! a curse on it 
whilst the wind shall whistle and the sea flow ! ” 

Vain maledictions, the effervescence of an old man's wrath, 
harmless and impotent. Once more I sat beneath the hated 
roof, to think of Arthur, to watch the long coast from my 
window, and construct all possible and impossible hypotheses 
for his disappearance. The doctor observed my sorrowful 
silence with contemptuous reserve. As for his daughter, she 
exiled herself from our society, and but for the sound of 
her piano stealing at times through the desolate house, 
she might have been as dead to me and the world as Laura. 
So fell the evening of the day which followed the inter- 
ment of Miss Stanton. The sun was almost touching the 
farthest ridge of the horizon, when the doctor entered my 
room, and without being invited took a chair, with an air 
which clearly demonstrated that he considered that article 
his property. 
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** You were the happy finder of that letter, Mr. Mitchell? ^ 
he said. 

I respectfully nodded assent. 

“Then you wil honour us with your presence at the 
oratory in half an hour. I have no objection in this instance 
of making you a confidant. My daughter, I am given to 
believe, loves Mr. Clayton ; Mr. Clayton has eight thousand 
a year, and whether he loves her or no is a bagatelle which 
we must leave time to cure. She might have fared better, 
but as she has sacrificed everything to satisfy the cravings of 
a monomania—her affection for Arthur—it is my duty, as 
a father, to see that she is not baulked. You understand ? 
That Roman business was a simple feat of sleight-of-hand. 
We had to deal with a silly over-sensitive girl, and we dealt 
with her—blew a scandal quietly about; and you can guess 
the consequences. Now this is my position: I want money ; 
I want an eligible match for my daughter; I want social 
prestige. Sir, I would rather rule—you know where—than 
serve in heaven. Arthur Clayton is exactly the man to 
satisfy me. Had I a second child, my ambition might have 
been more easily satisfied ; but having only one, you can 
comprehend how all my passions, desires are concentrated in 
her. When she marries I shall get rid of a load of debt. Will 
she marry? Let us say that question is to be decided by 
Mr. Clayton's option. Well and good. You have heard him 
say that, if Laura lived, Laura should be his wife. But Laura 
not living, Julia is to be his wife. I knew Laura a long 
time ago, though I doubted her identity up to that critical 
moment which must be fresh in your recollection: in one 
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of those flashes incidental to men of intellect, I recognized 
her. She is dead. Mr. Clayton’s honour is pledged. Suppose 
he violates that obligation—only suppose. Do you think I 
shall dream of law, sir? Law would be a mercy side by side 
with my vengeance ! 

He ended, and I stood stark and still, half fearing to gaze 
at the eloquent ruffian. He saw my perturbation, and went 
on :— | 
“ Perhaps we have all been wrong—now don't gesticulate, 
you are not included—but things have come to a pass beyond 
which it is not safe to emerge. All or none of us will be 
compromised. Why do I tell you this? Because you are 
a sort of half-man of the world, and your pupil is an idiot. 
You puddled his brains, Mr. Mitchell, you did: you found 
a Horace at the plough tail, took him home, taught him 
mathematics, and turned out a very fine specimen of a 
fool!” 

“Sir!” I remonstrated. 

* Sir," he exclaimed, * have the goodness to hold your 
tongue. Miss Neri waits us; and to avoid all suspicion of 
foul play or intimidation in the business before us, pray 
come. I put the request as politely as I can, though you 
cannot be ignorant that I am the man, if required, to 
enforce it." | 

I knew that well; and the conviction was borne up by a 
revolver which the doctor slid quietly on the table as he 
mentioned his “ request." So I preceded him downstairs, 
not without a misgiving that in a moment the click of the 
pistol would startle my ear, and its contents be lodged in my 
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head. We reached the outer door, and after two or three 
minutes’ waiting, Julia, veiled from head to foot, joined us. 
A low carriage waited in readiness. Miss Neri was the first 
to enter, her father followed, and then I, wrapped warmly in 
a sealskin cloak, threw myself into a corner and gazed out 
upon the landscape. A solemn landscape it was, with the 
sun, round and orange, resting one limb on the tops of the 
spectral pollards, and flinging a massive beam across the 
quiet waters.  Excepting the ever-recurring sound of ebb 
and flow, no voice, no whirr of bird or rustle of tree broke 
in upon the charnel silence. The land was hushed, and slept 
in that mournful repose which falls upon the woods when 
Autumn is leaving them, and discrowning Winter looks coldly 
from the skies. 

No word was exchanged during that melancholy ride. 
Neri was impassible and severe. His face did not brighten 
up until we were obliged to descend and pick our steps over 
the unhewn stones of the causeway leading to the ruined 
chapel. Then his glacial animation returned, and a glow of 
unusual interest seemed to pervade his frame. The hour 
was well timed. Exactness was the master-motive of the 
doctor's philosophy. Dusk had begun to thicken as we 
passed through the mutilated gothic arch leading up the 
narrow aisle, overgrown with weeds and trailers, the sole 
companions of the dead. Above our heads the bat wheeled 
in the sombre air, and the owl prepared for his vigil. Julia 
shivered, and hugged her father’s arm. Let me confess 
that I was not unmoved. The strangeness of the scene, 
the peculiarity of our mission, and misgivings for my boy, 
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operated powerfully on my mind, and intensified its dismal- 
ness tenfold. 

I saw the doctor start, with the recoil like that of a wild 
beast from the levelled muzzle of the hunter’s rifle. I saw 
him catch his daughter, and point mechanically in the 
direction of the altar. Following the indication, I observed 
something white lying on the moss-grown steps. To fly was 
my first impulse, but fear rooted me to the spot. I could 
not but gaze, whilst my knees knocked and the perspiration 
burst from every pore. The white object slowly rose until 
its stature appeared to grow gigantic, and then it advanced, 
or appeared to float rather, towards me. Slowly, slowly it 
glided on, until I could distinguished a mass of pale lustrous 
drapery borne in the arms of a second figure. Heaven! it 
was Arthur! But what was the dreadful burden ? 

* Are you mad?" I cried, as consciousness quickened and 
my tongue was loosed. ‘“ You have violated the sanctity of 
the grave, you have di 

* She is not dead," he said, in a feeble voice. “ Laura 
lives: look ! 

He lifted her head until her face was on a level with the 
fading light. I bent over her, and her warm breath was on 
my cheek. Her pulse, too, beat slowly and irregularly, but 
enough to fill my heart with gratitude that my boy's darling 
was not yet the heir of mortality. 

** God be thanked for this!” I cried; and my eyes swam 
with tears of delight. 

“Come forward, Doctor Neri, Arthur said, “ come 
forward. Your victim has baffled you.” 
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But the Neris had disappeared unobserved by either of 
us. We were the sole tenants of that melancholy aisle. 
There we sat until the stars came out and looked down like 
a host of shining benedictions—looked down on the resur- 
rection of purity and the victory of love. Long before the 
dawning, Laura had given tokens that the spirit of life 
within her was expanding. She opened her eyes with the 
sea-pinks, looked fondly at Arthur, and burst into a fit 
of hysterical weeping. There was a long relapse, which 
tormented us with apprehension, so death-like was her sleep. 
Thus time passed until Arthur suggested that I should go 
to Singlecourt and hire a carriage. It was a labour of 
love, and speedily executed. When I returned I found that 
Laura had rallied. She was standing near the altar, watch- 
ing Arthur, who was vainly endeavouring, in an angle of the 
building, to fan a fire of driftwood into flame. The sweet 
girl placed her hand in mine, and for the first time in my 
life these old lips touched a lady’s fingers. 

What need to carry out the rest of the story in detail? 
One year after they were married. They are still on the 
Continent, and I keep the house warm until they return. 
Laura calls me father, and promises to perfect my know- 
ledge of German when she returns. Arthur hopes I have 
not gone back to the Platonists—Heaven forgive me! I 
dread that I indulge in odd flirtation with the ancients. 
Neri has vanished into space. Tale or tidings of him or his 
never reached us. Did he poison Mrs. Clayton? Arthur 
says no—that he did not meditate direct murder, but that 
he administered an Indian drug which produces all the 
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phenomena of apparent death for twelve or sixteen hours. 
Of this her husband had some suspicion when he broke open 
the vault in which she was laid. He had seen the blue spot 
on the floor, and remembered that it was the exact colour of 
a fluid with which Neri at one time had placed a pet poodle 
in a state of suspended animation for a period extending 
over three days. Was Julia a confederate in the diabolic 
stratagem? Arthur is silent on this point. He is satisfied 
to be grateful for his wife’s escape from an agonizing death, 
an escape to which his power of observation, and intense 
affection, warmly contributed. 


THE END. 
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